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‘ ‘HE general public has no 
idea what exquisite desigas 
may be embodied in stained glass 


at moderate cost. The price of 


stained glass windows is -depen- 


dent upon the size of the -win- 


dow and the complexity of the 
design. 

Send twenty-five cents in 
stamps to the undersigned, and 
receive, by return mail, a very 
costly and beautiful catalogue, 
with all sorts of designs in color, 
from the elaborate and costly to 


the simple and inexpensive. 
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With glorioussheennarobe of green 
Comesthe Queen of summer-time ; 
Wh atingeof gold neve ry fola 

Of her garments richandfine. 
And beneath the sky,m resplendencelie 








Thefields of ripeniug Grams 
And from every shoot peeps the greenyoung fruit, 
lobekissed by the sunagain - 
Onthe sunscorchedsand,isa merry band 
Of bathers bhthe and free ; 
With hop anda skip they're off for adip, 
Inthe free and opensea. 
Thenfrom leafy shore as with muffled oar, 
Chaethe boats across the bay, 
Whenthe bright red'sky and swilt fire-fly 
Mark the close of an August day. 


G.Washingten Hood. 
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THE PRINCESS ZORA 
By S. Millington Miller, M.D. 


cussion which has lately arisen as 

to Cleopatra's nationality, tending, 
as it does, radically to modify, and, 
indeed, qualify, all preconceived ideas 
of painters, poets, sculptors, dramatists, 
and actresses, has no little bearing upon 
the extraordinary character and eccen- 
tric amusements of Neslé _Hannoum, a 
more recent, more obscure, and yet more 
heartless “Daughter of the 
Nile.” 

The theory advanced con- 
cerning Cleopatra, and quite 
ably and convincingly sup- 
ported, is that she was not 
a half-caste, ruling the world 
of men by a combination of 
European and Asiatic quali- 
ties of mind and body——“ by 
the intellect of a thinker and 
the arts of an odalisque,”— 
but a Greek of the Greeks. 
That she was not so beauti- 
ful that no one could help 
being moved and won by 
her appearance alone. That 
she was not Tennyson’s 
queen “with swarthy 
cheeks,” but a pure Greek, 
with a broad brow, wavy 
hair, deep-set gray eyes, and 
a rather long and delicately 
sculptured neck. That the 
storied and historical fasci- 
nation which she so univer- 
sally exerted was mainly due 
to the cosmopolitan qualities 
of her mind. That she 
spoke seven languages ; sang 
and played divinely, and had 


. | ‘HE curious and interesting dis- 


“an immensity to give” (in the words of 
Plutarch). That she knew practically 
everything within the high-tide mark 
of knowledge in her day. That she 
was possessed of boundless ambition 
to extend and fortify her kingdom, 
and of more than Jesuitical finesse, 
which she ably employed in using 
Antony and Julius Cesar (as respec- 
tive commanders-in-chief of different 
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invading Roman legions at that day) to 
broaden her influence and strengthen 
her arms. That her withdrawal with 
her fleet from that of Antony, at the 
battle of Actium, was diplomatically de- 


World. The victory of Octavius Cesar 
was a contingency for which she had 
made no provision, and she expiated her 
mistake by her suicidal death. 

The bearing of this digression upon 





From the painting by N. Sichel. 


By permission of Soule Photograph Company. 


signed, trusting, as she did, that the op- 
posing leaders would overwhelm each 
other, that both fleets were doomed to 
annihilation, and that, with her triremes 
scatheless, she might at once, and un- 
hampered, undertake and accomplish 
the conquest of the then known Eastern 


the subject in hand is just this: Neslé 
Hannoum had a prevailing strain of 
Greek blood in her veins. This strain 
of Greek blood has been the invariable 
concomitant of all the great men and 
women of post-Ptolemaic Egypt, and also 
of other peerless women of purely his- 
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torical antiquity : Aspasia, who 
beguiled Pericles into divorcing 
his wife that he might marry 
her, and for years, as mistress 
of his house, held in spellbound 
devotion Socrates, Plato, Alcib- 
iades, Sophocles, and all that 
divinely gifted coterie of poets, 
painters, sculptors, philoso- 
phers, rhetoricians, dramatists, 
and orators ; Thais, who sat be- 
side Alexander at his famous 
feast, and was largely instru- 
mental in shaping the desti- 
nies of that extraordinary con- 
queror and soldier; Hypatia, 
the heroine of Charles Kings- 
ley’s delightful tale, who awed 
the polyglot and turbulent ca- 
naille of Alexandria into servile 
devotion by the queenly dig- 
nity of her person and the en- 
gaging qualities of her mind; 
Cleopatra, who ruled men “ by 
change,” and “like the moon, 
made the ever-shifting currents 
of the blood, according to her 
humor, ebb and flow;” and, 
last of all Neslé Hannoum, the 
Princess Zora, daughter of Me- 
hemet Ali. 

This great conqueror was a 
simple fisherman of Greek descent, who 
was born in Cavalla, on the coast of Rou- 
melia, about the year 1768. He came 
to Egypt as a Lieutenant, and rose rap- 
idly to the rank of Bey. Driving three 
Viceroys from power, and standing at 
last in open revolt against the Sultan, 
he found himself hampered by the 
Mamelukes. How he invited all the 
chiefs of this clique to a magnificent 
feast, and then shot them down to a 
man in his courtyard, as they were 
mounting to depart, is well remem- 
bered. 

Mehemet’s oldest son was Ibrahim, 
“one of the most attractive figures of 
his time, brave, upright, just — the 
sword-arm of the warrior fisherman of 
Cavalla, the victor of Konieh, the con- 
queror of Khosren, who swept like a 
flame through Arabia and Syria.” 

The Princess Zora was Ibrahim’s sis- 
ter. Unlike him, if one may accept the 
idle and busy gossip of Cairo cafés, and 
the storied recollections of the oldest 
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From the painting by Gustav Richter. 


By permission of Soule Photograph Company. 


inhabitants, she was heartless and cun- 
ning. The Sultan sent the Deftdar, 
Ahmet Bey, to Egypt to watch Me- 
hemet Ali, and Mehemet married him to 
Neslé, whose one redeeming character- 
istic was her intense devotion to her 
father. He knew that Neslé could keep 
Ahmet true to his interests, if it could 
be accomplished by any woman on 
earth. 

As regards cruelty and brutality they 
were a well-matched pair. During his 
lifetime she was true to Ahmet. She 
sacrificed him, finally, however, to her 
love for her father. The old man, she ob- 
served, when wellon in years, grew con- 
stantly more and more tremulous and 
terrified at sight of her husband. Having 
confided to her his distress, she promised 
to provide a medicine which would over- 
come his repugnance. She then pre- 
pared a cup of the purest Mocha coffee, 
with the most delicious aroma, per- 
fumed it with cinnamon, as is customary 
in Turkey, and held it with her own 
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fair, shapely, and bejewelled hands to 
Ahmet’s lips, begging him to drink 
freely thereof. He swallowed it in a 
single mouthful. Inafew moments the 
cause of Mehemet Ali’s trembling fits 
had disappeared forever, and his daugh- 
ter was a widow, free to start out upon 
a most eccentric and voluptuous series 
of tragical escapades. 

Her name grew notorious throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. As 
the daughter of the reigning Viceroy 
she was, however, for a long time un- 
molested, as her subjects dreaded the 
vengeance of her father should they 
interfere with her crimes. 

Her extensive hareem overhung the 
Nile at Cairo. Silence as to the occur- 
rences inside of it she could easily 
command at the hands of the eunuch 
mutes. It was noticed that men, most- 
ly foreigners, admitted into the hareem, 
never returned. Scuffling sounds, as of 
life-and-death struggles, sooner or later 
followed the introduction of these her 
victims, all disturbance ending with the 
casting of strangely similar bundles 
into the Nile beneath the white rays of 
the moon in the lovely Cairene night. 
These occurrences grew more frequent. 
The entrance of her hareem seemed to 
lead the way into “a bourne from 
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which no traveller returned.” The 
strange and constantly recurring disap- 
pearances were noised abroad among 
the native Arab population, and rumor 
grew busy and spread. Every precau- 
tion was adopted in the introduction of 
these venturesome flies who seemed still 
determined to “ walk into her parlor.” 
They were blindfolded at the very por- 
tals, and led up and down stairs, for their 
footsteps could be heard falling for some 
appreciable time. Finally, after some 
days or hours, as the case might be, the 
scuffling and smothered cries occurred, 
and then the splashing of those myste- 
rious waters, and the widening eddies 
from what was plainly a river grave. 
Living altogether in the “ hushed 
seraglio ” herself, knowing little of the 
outside busy world of Cairo, accus- 
tomed to be ministered unto by silent, 
though human, automatons, the Princess 
imagined that she could bring those 
into her charmed sanctum sanctorum who 
did not properly belong there, and cover 
up their every moment after entrance 
with that same effective and oblivion- 
creating silence. 

At length a bold young Frenchman, 
attaché of one of the consulates, made 
up his mind to risk the imminent 
chances of death in the hopes of un- 

















A Prisoner.—By J. L. Gér8me. 


By permission of Soule Photograph Company 
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The Muezzin.—By Géréme. 


By permission of Soule Photograph Company. 


ravelling the mystery. He communi- 
cated his resolution to his friends, who 
strove in vain to dissuade him from 
what seemed to them a fate which they 
had no power to modify or chance 
to avert. But he stuck to his pur- 
pose. 

Like others, he was bandaged securely 
at the entrance, and led by two power- 
ful Nubian slaves up and down appar- 
ently interminable flights of steps, 
through long, dimly lighted corridors, 
across marbled terraces, beside the 
faint flashing of fountains, and close 
past thick banks of heavily perfumed 
flowers and shrubs. At last, after what 
seemed to his strained imagination an 
eternity of perplexing suspense, he was 
ushered into a salon, carpeted with soft 
and thickly tufted rugs, and the bandage 
was removed from his eyes. 

A monotonous, but moving, and not 
inharmonious, undertone of music 


floated inward from far surrounding 
distances, and seemed to flood the 
apartment with slumberous sound. 
Every accessory had been plainly ar- 
ranged with the utmost potentiality to 
charm and enchant the senses of the 
visitor. Owing to the skilful concen- 
tration of the single light of the room 
upon the spot where Neslé lay, and to 
the interception of its scattering rays, 
he was unable to judge of the size of 
the apartment, whose limits seemed to 
be hushed with sombre, shadowy por- 
tiéres, and gauzy, filmy draperies such as 
rise “like exhalations ” from the reced- 
ing front of the final mise en scéne of 
spectacular plays of the present day. 
Transmitted by a truant current of air 
from some distant aperture, he heard, 
between the cadences of music, the 
rhythmical lapping of the cross-Nile 
wind-waves on the shore. 

On a divan of some pale, faint, sen- 
suous oriental texture reclined Neslé 
Hannoum, pillowed and half-smothered 
in luxurious cushions of feathery down. 
Fanning her knelt two swarthy hand- 
maidens, necklaced and girdled with 
what appeared to be living, breathing, 
coils of snakes, tamed into an ecstasy of 
repose by the same prolonged and pene- 
trating volume of middle notes which 
were rapidly forcing a like effect upon 
the benumbed senses of the adventu- 
rous Frenchman. 

At a gesture of command from the 
royal Circe the music trembled into a 
higher and more ecstatic octave; the 
whole lofty apartment, flooded with 
brilliant light, seemed fairly pulsing 
with the tawny and jewelled forms of 
symmetrically proportioned odalisques, 
whose svelte and sinuous bodies lent a 
more tangible and ravishing enchant- 
ment to the fantastic and pleading en- 
dearments of the strings and flutes. 
Subtile and mesmerous perfumes now 
floated into the air (trebly intensified in 
power and intoxication with the meeting 
of their currents), liberated from the 
rhythmically moving hands of the danc- 
ing-girls. A compelling motion drew 
the perhaps not unwilling hero of the 
tragedy to a space beside the Princess 
on the divan, where he might barely 
taste the soft caress of her hands and 
hair, and drink in the intoxicating de- 
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light of her delicate and fragrant pres- 
ence. 


‘The love that caught strange light from 
death’s own eyes, 
And filled death’s lips with fiery words and 
sighs, 
And half asleep let feed from veins of his 
Her close red warm snake’s mouth, Egyptian 
wise : 


** And that great night of love more strange 
than this, 
When she that made the whole world’s bale 


and bliss, 

Made king of the whole world’s desire a 
slave, 

And killed him in mid kingdom with a 
kiss.” 


Hearing, sight, smell, touch—all these 
four senses had been, each in turn, im- 
perceptibly but rapidly kindled into a 
wild fire of palpitating delight. And 
now wines of the rarest vintage, and in- 
viting meats and fruits, were handed 
round, and toasts drunk, bred of rapt- 
ure fed on abstinence. Then with dal- 
liance and wit the hours flew quickly 
by. 
At last, when every Oriental luxury 
had been taxed to fill the cup of pleas- 
ure to the brim, at the sudden and dis- 
tant sound of approaching footsteps the 
Princess, in apparent alarm, hastened 
to assure her victim that the master of 
the hareem was unexpectedly returning, 
and that either he must die, or her life 














From the painting by Sichel. 


By permission of Soule Photograph Company. 


and that of all her attendants be sacri- 
ficed. 











An Egyptian Court-yard. 
By permission of Soule Photograph Company. 
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Rapidly springing into an attitude of 
defence, and drawing a long blade, the 
guest informed his hostess that he knew 
her to be the Princess Neslé Hannoum ; 
that as her husband, the Deftdar, was 
dead, there was no such thing as a re- 
turn of the master of the hareem possi- 
ble ; that he was not unacquainted with 
the fate that had overtaken all those 
previously admitted to these delights 
which he had just tasted with so much 
undisguised pleasure, and that his 
friends had already taken steps to pre- 
vent his destruction, or to wreak their 
vengeance on her if he were killed. 
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Thoroughly alarmed at this intelligence 
Neslé insisted that he was the first man 
that had ever penetrated into her pres- 
ence, that no one had ever been put out 
of the way by her order before, and she 
ended by begging him to withdraw at 
once and tell no one of his experience. 
It may be well imagined that the in- 
tended victim was not long in taking 
her at her word. 

Similar instances occurring later, 
which gave rise to the death of two of 
her faithful eunuchs, a profound scan- 
dal was created in Cairo, and the Prin- 
cess banished to Constantinople by her 

nephew, Abbas Pasha. 
When he died she again re- 
turned, and once more em- 
barked upon a series of vo- 
luptuous orgies, until her 
brother, Said Pasha, the 
ruling Viceroy, walled up 
the windows of her hareem. 
These walled windows are 
still to be seen in Cairo, 
the sole memento of her 
amorous and tragic in- 
trigues. 

Neslé is described as 
handsome rather than beau- 
tiful, with great symmetry 
of face and form—evident- 
ly a Greek in feature and 
face; not like the classic 
statues which were all more 
or less idealized, but closely 
resembling the women one 
sees in the streets of Athens 
at the present day. She is 
reported to have been high- 
ly and widely educated, and 
learned in the branches of 
literature and art, an orig- 
inal and shrewd thinker of 
great depth, intensely fond 
of admiration, and, as has 
been shown, of men’s soci- 
ety, very witty, and a charm- 
ing conversationalist when 
she felt so inclined. 

That she was a woman of 
vicious original, and des- 
perate instincts is well es- 
tablished. That she was of a 
race entirely different from 
the fleshy, dull, apathetic, 
timid, formless Egyptian 
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From the painting by Géréme. 


By permission of Soule Photograph Company 


women, is self-evident. In fact without 
any opportunities whatever for contact 
with the famous men of the outside 
world, she possessed many of the fas- 
cinating and transcendent qualities of 
the marvellous woman who flourished 
just eighteen hundred years before her. 
Her history is written in the memories 


of her race, and has not apparently 
found its way into any printed record 
of events, Lane and Yates barely refer- 
ring to the fact that Mehemet Ali had a 
daughter, and one of them uncertain as 
to whether it was his sister or daughter 
by marriage with whom he bound the 
Deftdar to his interests. 
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Mrs. Alexander M. Higgins. 


VIRGINIA 


BEAUTIES 


By Elizabeth Patterson 


ginia woman will do more to open 

the doors of whatever society one 
may choose to enter, than any other 
suffix. 

Gould and Vanderbilt of New York, 
Armour and Pullman of Chicago, are 
well-known names throughout the uni- 
verse, and their derivation is lost amid 
the cheering clink of coin. But a Vir- 
ginia woman scorns such music as that 
accompaniment. She has but to write 
“of Virginia” after her name, and it 
is the open sesame to all she wishes. 
Undoubtedly it does more to make Eu- 
ropeans respect her than anything else 
she could add to her signature. 

With the exception of one or two, 
very few photographs of Virginia women 
have appeared in either magazine or 
newspaper, though the old State has 
much beauty and charm of which to be 
proud. 


ir: prestige of being called a Vir- 


Richmond, more than any other 
Southern city, seems to be the gather- 
ing place of beautiful women. Nine out 
of ten are really charming. 

The fame of Richmond women has 
gone abroad. Two of them America 
has claimed as National beauties—Miss 
May Handy and Miss Irene Langhorne. 

Among those often spoken of with 
enthusiasm, may be mentioned: Miss 
Anastasia Howard, Miss Kate Harris, 
daughter of Alfred Harris, the wealthy 
tobacconist, and Miss Sallie Bruce, this 
past season’s débutante, with her auburn 
hair and exquisite skin. 

Mrs. Thomas S. Martin, wife of the 
junior senator from Virginia, née Lucy 
Day, of Smithfield, will for the next few 
years make Washington her home, but 
her identity as a Virginia woman will 
by no means be lost at the Capital. 

Charming Nellie Tate, now Mrs. Will- 
iam Talbott, is one of the best-known 
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Miss Mabel Vaughn. 


women in Virginia, not only for her belle- 
ship in the past, but for her attractive 
manners and enviable perfect coloring. 
The list of Richmond's attractive 
women cannot be complete without 
Miss Martha Burwell Dabney Bagby, 
daughter of the well-known Virginia 
writer, Dr. George Bagby. Her name 
is always mentioned among the first of 
the belles of White Sulphur. 
On leaving Richmond one naturally 





Miss Anastasia Howard. 





turns to Norfolk, and the dainty, fas- 
cinating Miss Leigh, of stunning figure 
and marvellous grace, is among the 
first one notices. This daughter of 
Mrs. James Y. Leigh, the popular so- 
ciety leader, inherits her mother’s 
charming manner. 

Mrs. Albert H. Grandy and Mrs. 
George Hobson, too, are numbered 
among the prominent society women 
in this city by the sea. 


Mrs, Philip E. Yeatman. 
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Miss Irene Langhorne. 


The stately Mrs. Alexander Higgins 
was crowned queen of beauty at this 
winter’s kirmess, and indeed, merits the 
honor. 

Rare types for this Southern city are 
Miss Mabel Vaughn, Miss Bessie Cham- 
berlaine, and Miss Mary Dobie, all of 
them genuine blondes. 

Mrs. Burwell J. Gardner, although a 
resident of Augusta, Ga., still counts her- 
self a Virginia woman. For statuesque 
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beauty and dignity one turns to Mrs. 
Philip E. Yeatman as a delightful ex- 
ample. Mrs. Holt Page, née Hattie 
Parks, by which name she is better 
known, represents the brunette type of 
Southern beauty, dark hair and eyes 
setting off a skin of marble fairness. 

Virginia was represented at Birming- 
ham last winter by Miss Elizabeth 
Clarke, of Newport News. She is in- 
deed “ divinely fair” and in addition to 
her personal beauty, her literary attain- 
ments claim attention. 





Miss Elizabeth Clarke. 


ANOTHER AMERICAN PLAY 


RUSS WHYTAL’S “FOR FAIR VIRGINIA” 


By Beaumont Fletcher 


liloquy has lost caste on the stage. 

It was once as imperative a display 
of hollow rhetoric as the grand aria 
which continually interrupts the action 
and truth of the Italian opera. It has 
given the world many gems like Hamlet’s 
“To be, or not to be,” and the endless 
tomb-address in Hugo’s “ Ernani,” but 
it is out of step with the modern tendency 
toward a separation of the literary from 
the dramatic. Indeed there is nothing 
that so vexes the modern audience as 


te is interesting to note how the So- 


the declamation of lines haled in on the 
stilts of “fine” writing. 

During his engagement in New York 
Mr. Whytal gave what is called a “ pro- 
fessional” matinee—actors, like other 
men whose livelihood is a profession, 
being fond of monopolizing the large 
word for themselves. He presented 
three plays of his own composition to 
his fellow-craftsmen. Two of them were 
written with great pains, and half a cen- 
tury ago they would have been hailed as 
works of genuine art; but their fervor 
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Rolling Cigarettes—Act I. 


and deep romantic feeling were lost to 
the audience because they abounded in 
long speeches and soliloquies, and lacked 
both “action” and “situation.” The 
third play, though the work of only a few 
hours, had almost no soliloquy, abound- 
ed in happy distinctions of character, 
fairly beamed with unstilted, genuine, 
human interest, and thrilled the audi- 
ence with a merriment and a joy in life 
fresh as a morning breeze. This was a 
little comedy called “ Agatha Dene.” 
The play “For Fair Virginia,” which 
Mr. Whytal wrote six years ago and pro- 
duced only this June, at his own expense, 
with well-justified confidence, shows the 
skill of a mind of sterling promise and 
much present achievement. Its technic 
shows just one fault, but obtrudes that 


so much as to obscure the 
plays real value and 
strength. Every character 
has a long soliloquy in 
which he makes useless 
comments or declares inten- 
tions it were better to re- 
veal in action. Almost ev- 
ery soliloquy could be cut 
out entirely ; the rest could 
be readjusted into dialogue 
with a little labor. In fact 
the soliloquy is a type of 
dramatic laziness, or sloven- 
liness anyway, as a general 
rule. 

A peculiar characteristic 
of Mr. Whytal’s soliloquies 
is this: A character will be 
alone on the stage think- 
ing aloud, and some other 
character will appear sud- 
denly and answer his last 
words. The attempt is evi- 
dently to justify the use of 
the soliloquy, but the real 
effect is to make it appear 
that in Virginia everybody 
wanders about talking to 
himself. But such techni- 
cal cavilling aside, the play- 
ing is altogether stirring 
and winning. Thisis some- 
thing like the story it en- 
acts : 

Edward Esmond, a Yan- 
kee, had married a girl 
named, after her native 
State, Virginia ; had settled there and be- 
come a prosperous slave-holder. Before 
the play opens he had taken her North 
on a visit to his family, and the outbreak 
of the Civil War had strained the rela- 
tions between Virginia Esmond and her 
husband’s family. After frequent and 
ever more bitter quarrels, Virginia be- 
came enraged beyond endurance when 
her husband joined a Northern regi- 
ment. She fled precipitately back to her 
plantation. Here the play opens. 

Before the rise of the curtain, darkies 
are heard singing well-known melodies 
in the distance, and a pleasing effect is 
given as of birds flitting through the 
trees and fluting liquidly to each other. 
When the curtain goes up on an empty 
stage, a beautiful view of a Southern 
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home is given, with all the glory of its 
colonial architecture. This charming 
stage-setting always wins an auspicious 
burst of applause. 

An elderly slave, Uncle Zeb, called 
on the programme {the essence of old 
Virginia,” and a more than usually ster- 
ling stage negro, wanders on and blesses 
the distant singing with the neat epi- 
gram, “ De blacker de pipe, de sweeter 
de note.” In the course of his soliloquy 
and that of Stephen 
Dunbar, a young man 
friendly to the Es- 
monds, the course of 
events thus far is out- 
lined, and John Laugh- 
lin enters upon his 
malignant course as 
the villain of the play. 

It is rather curious 
that the author of the 
play should choose the 
villain as his own role. 

John Laughlin is a 
Scotchman who has be- 
come naturalized, and 
for reasons of discre- 
tion has joined the 
Confederate Army. He 
had been an ardent 
lover of Mrs. Esmond 
before she married, 
and the passion still 
lurks in his heart. Sus- 
pecting unhappiness in 
the new home, he has 
come to take advan- 
tage of the opportu- 
nity to press his suit, 
and pleads ardently 
with Mrs.-Esmond, 
who coldly cuts him off 
and enters the house. 
A weakness here is the 
way old Zeb sneaks 
about overhearing all 
Laughlin’s soliloquies. 
Though driven off, he 
returns to play the 
eavesdropper on the 
Scotchman’s very thoughts, and Laugh- 
lin takes him by the throat and holds 
him there in a rather tame, but uncon- 
scionably tenacious, way. 

He is interrupted by the entrance of 
Edward Esmond, who has followed his 








John Laughlin 


wife home, bringing his sister Nell and 
his young son Julian. Zeb complains 
that Laughlin evidently thought him 
“one of his own niggers,” but Esmond’s 
anger is diverted by the entrance of 
Dunbar, who had started a desperate 
flirtation with Neli in the North some 
years before. Laughlin is heartlessly 
frozen out of the conversation, and after 
ineffectual attempts to thaw his way in, 
says, “Nice evening!” No answer. 
“Charming evening !” 
No response. ‘“ Good- 
evening!” and makes 
off disgruntled. 

While Nell goes in 
with Julian to notify 
Mrs. Esmond of their 
arrival, Esmond tells 
Dunbar of the reasons 
for his wife’s flight and 
his inability to .keep 
from following her. 
Dunbar declares his 
Southern sympathies, 
but the men do not 
quarrel on that score, 
and after exacting a 
vow from Dunbar to 
protect Mrs. Esmond 
if anything should hap- 
pen to him, Esmond 
enters the house. Dun- 
bar muses over Nell as 
he starts to make a cig- 
arette, and the little 
Yankee strolls out. 
She becomes interest- 
ed in cigarette-rolling, 
and in a most exquis- 
itely pretty scene Dun- 
bar teaches her the art. 
The tuition requires a 
vast deal of embracing 
and hand - squeezing, 
which both relish keen- 
ly, and when she has 
lighted the cigarette 
for him, they saunter 
down to the cabins to 
hear the darkies sing- 
ing. As it is cool—and twilight—he 
throws his coat about her, keeping one 
sleeve around his. own neck. 

Mrs. Esmond now rushes out of the 
house in a hot quarrel with her husband. 
At his indignant refusal to enlist with 
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~ The Second Act opens 
three years later. Before 
the curtain rises the boom 
of cannon shows that the 
war has reached Virginia. 
Indeed the Esmond home 
is in the thickest of that 
wild death -struggle about 
Richmond. Nell and Mrs. 
Esmond are fretting the 
time away in utter weari- 
ness of the noise and dul- 
ness of battle, which Nell 
objects to, principally be- 
cause of the absence of all 
masculinity. A card is 
brought in announcing “a 
gentleman to see Mrs. Es- 
mond.” Nell cries, “A 
man at last, thank the 
Lord!” and waits to re- 
ceive him, while Mrs. Es- 
mond hurries out to put 
the finishing touches to her 
toilet. Of course the man 
is no other than Stephen 
Dunbar, and Nell sends 
Julian to notify Mrs, Es- 


mond, saying that he is not 


to wake her if she is asleep. 
Julian seeing the state of 
affairs, asks if he is to sing 
a lullaby if she is awake. 
Between the two lovers en- 
sues a lively raillery over 
blue and gray, and the clev- 
erness of the dialogue here, 





"Come closer—to tne cabin.’’—Act I. 
the South, she angrily leaves him. Es- 
mond determines to fight, but for 
his own cause ; and after a pitiful fare- 
well to his weeping boy, gallops away 
into the night. Mrs. Esmond comes 
out again, this time to entreat her hus- 
band’s pardon, and the curtain falls on 
her anguish as Julian tells her of his 
father’s flight. The whole play deals 
with the woman’s side of war, and hid- 
ing, as it does, all the glory and glamour 
of such charges as Sheridan’s in Mr. 
Bronson Howard’s “‘Shenandoah,” which 
shows the man’s side of battle, it isa 
noble portrayal of the bitterness of 
home-life during a great rebellion, and 
incidentally a convincing argument for 
arbitration. 


as in “ Agatha Dene,” shows 

that Mr. Whytal possesses a. 
very delicate and sure eye for effective 
comedy. 

Dunbar is now a colonel; though Nell 
cannot get his title right and continu- 
ally inflicts on him “corporal punish- 
ment ;” and when Mrs. Esmond enters 
he notifies her that Laughlin, now a 
general, has chosen her home for his. 
head-quarters. Though she has misgiv- 
ings as to his motives, she acquiesces, 
and General Laughlin enters. She 
freezes his overtures of peace, and he 
calls a council of war there. The wom- 
en leave the room, and while the General 
and his staff are conferring, a spy rushes 
in with important papers ‘he has capt- 
ured. They show the forces and posi- 
tion of Colonel Esmond, who is going 
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to move against Laughlin at once. The 
officers hurry out to anticipate his at- 
tack, leaving the papers behind. Nell 
finds them and notes that they are for 
her brother. She determines to get 
them back to him. Unable to find other 
costume she compels Uncle Zeb to lend 
her his. He disrobes off the stage and 
crosses to a closet, wrapped in a large 
blanket. 

Nell dons her sorry disguise, and steals 
through the window just as General 
Laughlin enters the room, furious at the 
loss of the papers. He accuses Mrs. Es- 
mond of stealing them to shield her hus- 
band, but Julian cries “ You lie!” and 
claims to have taken them himself and 
sent them to his father, which brings 
the curtain down sharply, while Nell is 
galloping away on “ Starlight ” through 
the dusk. 

The Third Act is three hours later. 

Mrs. Esmond, ignorant of Nell’s ab- 
sence, is sitting at the side of Julian, 
who is sleeping. General Laughlin 
bursts in, enraged at his inability to 
wring information from the boy. He 
declares his love once more to Mrs. Es- 
mond, carefully watching Julian’s slum- 
ber, and when she repulses him with 
fierce contempt he attempts to cow her, 
but she stares down his commanding 
glare, and leaves the room with Julian, 
while Laughlin departs with an oath of 
determination and fury at his ability to 
drive “niggers ” and soldiers, but not a 
mere woman. 

Old Zeb has overheard all from his 
closet, and enters, worrying over Nell’s 
long absence. The galloping of a 
horse (the imitation of which is super- 
abundant in the play) is heard, a sen- 
try’s voice, and a shot that crashes 
through the window as Nell darts in and 
runs to her room. The sentries note a 
stain of blood on the window, but are 
unable to find anyone in the house. 
Colonel Dunbar enters and tells Mrs. 
Esmond, who has come in alarmed, that 
he must search the house. She says 
that Nell is asleep, but on his insist- 
ence knocks at herdoor. Nell comes in 
in a light wrapper, pretending anger at 
the disturbance. Colonel Dunbar is 
satisfied, but not so General Laughlin, 
who insists on a closer search of Nell’s 
room. One of the soldiers brings out 
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the coat, which he has found under the 
sofa. A blood-stained hole is found in 
its sleeve and a further search ordered. 

In the meanwhile Zeb has slipped 
into Nell’s room unobserved, and not 
only donned his clothes, but gashed his 
arm with scissors. He is dragged out 


by the soldiers, and Nell, overcome with 
gratitude, is about to bandage his arm, 
when General Laughlin insists on ex- 
amining the wound. He sees that the 
gash was made by no bullet, and putting 
the coat on Zeb none too gently, finds 
by ¥gorous jabbing that the hole in the 


Nell Esmond: ‘' Colonel Dunbar !'’—Act Ill, 
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the past and future.”— 


coat is two inches higher than that in 
Zeb’s shirt. When the bloody shears are 
found, he orders Zeb to be flogged till 
he discloses the real culprit. 

When Zeb declares his intention to 
die first, Nell insanely presents a pistol 


to the General’s face. A soldier on the 
other side rushes at her; she turns to 
stop him and Laughlin seizes her 
wounded arm. She is quickly dis- 
armed, and now a red stain appears on 
her sleeve. Laughlin orders her to bare 
the arm ; Dunbar protests against the 
indignity, but Laughlin insists, and is 
about to tear away the sleeve when 
Dunbar smites him full in the face with 
his fist. He is seized by the soldiers. 
Laughlin draws his sword and is about 
to kill him, when Mrs. Esmond flings 
herself in front of him, Nell faints, and 
as Dunbar is dragged away to the 
guard-house, the curtain comes crash- 
ing down on as exciting a bit of swift 
dramatic movement and thrilling climax 
as one would care to see. Here is no 
lame soliloquy, no talkiness, but genu- 
ine fire and the inspired shifting of en- 
raged human beings. 


The last act begins with a quarrel be- 
tween Nell and Mrs. Esmond over the 
devotion of each to the cause of her 
section of the country. Dunbar, whom 
Nell confesses toloving, is to be shot at 
dawn. Nell’s fate is uncertain, and 
Laughlin’s clutch on the household 
seems to be tightening to strangulation. 
The quarrel ends in a mutual confession 
of helplessness and a joint decision to 
pray for aid, and the women sadly leave 
the stage. 

Laughlin now stalks on and voices 
his regret at attaching himself to a 
cause doomed to defeat. But he de- 
termines to conquer at least the woman 
he loves, and falls into a reverie before 
the fire. Mrs. Esmond, entering, thinks 
him asleep, and exclaims against the fate 
that killed so many brave men and made 
all the bullets avoid his black heart. 
He catches up her last words with 
grewsome effect, and compelling her to 
her knees to listen, tells her that she 
alone can save Dunbar and Nell from 
death. If she will fly with him he will 
see that both escape; if not, martial 
law will take its course. 

Torn between personal pride and af- 
fection for the others, she pleads fo 
time and a few words with Dunbar. 
Laughlin consents reluctantly, and sends 
Dunbar under guard. Dunbar tells 
her that he understands Laughlin’s mo- 
tives now, thanks to Zeb’s information, 
though Mrs. Esmond’s delicacy prevents 
her telling him. He says that he can 
escape through the woods to Esmond 
and bring him to the rescue. Such an 
act would not be treachery, for he feels 
that the Rebellion is virtually crushed. 
He declares his love for Nell, who over- 
hears him, and they exchange vows. 
Laughlin comes back, and ordering 
Dunbar away demands his answer. 
Now ensues a most tempestuous and 
stirring scene. 

Mrs. Esmond temporizes, while the 
musketry rattles outside, and the Yan- 
kees move on Laughlin’s ungeneraled 
command. Aide after aide rushes in 
with wild pleas for his presence, and he 
sends orders for his subordinates to 
take charge, while he pleads frantically 
with the woman who is more to him 
than soldiers or victory. At last the 
spy of Act II. comes tearing in, crying 
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that the men have broken and are in 
full retreat. With a desperate yell 
Laughlin answers, “ Drive them back, 
or fly with them!” and endeavors to 
drag Mrs. Esmond away by force. He 
is smothering her screams for help 
when Dunbar dashes in and knocks 
him back. Laughlin seizes a sword, 
and though Dunbar grapples with him 
he soon has the Colonel on his knees, 
and is hacking nearer and nearer him, 
while Mrs. Esmond raises an almost too 
vociferous cry for help. 

Just as the Colonel seems done for, 
Esmond bursts in and tears Laughlin 
away from his victim. Laughlin’s 
charge, with upraised sword, is met with 
a pistol, and he is shot dead, his soul 
escaping in a last malignant snarl of 
baffled fury. 

Esmond tells his wife that Richmond 
has surrendered, and she answers, 
“Then Virginia must surrender, too,” 
and falls in her husband’s arms, while 
Dunbar embraces Nell, and Zeb mur- 
murs, “‘De war am oveh!” words that 
must have been wondrous sweet back 
in the *60’s, and which give a soothing 
finish to a strong play here. 


Mr. Whytal’s drama has no appeal 
to Jingoism ; not that it is unpatriotic, 
but because it deals with the tragedy 
of the war from a personal, not a na- 
tional, stand-point. And though it by 
no means justifies the Lost Cause, it 
must prove pleasing to Southern audi- 
ences, for its villain was, after all, only 
a transplanted foreigner, and Dunbar is 
a beautiful type of the Southern gentle- 
man. Indeed, if Mr. Whytal will only 
cut out enough of the soliloquies to en- 
able him to use the short play, Agatha 
Dene, as a curtain - raiser he will emi- 
nently deserve all the success he seems 
destined to win with his most excellent 
play. 

Mr. Whytal acts as well as he writes, 
and Mrs. Whytal was a very sincere 
Virginia Esmond — while as Agatha 
Dene she was simply inspired with re- 
freshing naturalness and vivacity. Mr. 
Frank Doane also deserves especial 
praise for his Stephen Dunbar. The 
play was fittingly staged and a grate- 
ful word must be said of the litho- 
graphs, which were notably artistic. 
They were also superintended by the 
versatile Mr. Whytal. 
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By J. Florence Wilson 


HIS is the story of how men and 

maidens marry in many countries, 

a story as old as the world but which 
will remain ever new so long as there are 
suitors to woo and sweethearts to be 
won. Cupid is a most capricious and 
fickle wight, and the customs he im- 
poses on his devotees are as numerous 
as his moods are varied. 

The Cheroxee form of marriage is, 
perhaps, the simplest and most expres- 
sive to be found among modern people. 
Man and maiden, their courtship hap- 
pily ended, simply join hands over a 
running stream, emblematic of the wish 
that their future lives shall flow on in 
the same channel, and the thing is done. 
Among-our other Indian tribes the mar- 
riage ceremony is equally simple and 
effective. 

An Eskimo youth is qualified to mar- 
ry when he has succeeded in killing a 
Polar bear unaided, this feat being re- 
garded as a proof that he is capable of 
providing for the wants of a family. He 
starts forth at night to secure a wife, 
which he does by seizing the first girl 
he can surprise unawares. She natu- 
rally screams and draws the entire pop- 
ulation of the village about her, and they, 
by raining sealskin scourges on the 


shoulders of the would-be husband, aid 
the maiden in escaping. He pursues, 
running the gauntlet of kick and buffet, 
until he again secures his lady-love. 
Should she once more escape and be 
retaken a third time by her amorous 
pursuer, the maiden accepts her fate 
and becomes the young man’s wife. In 
Greenland the missionary is called upon 
to act as the matrimonial agent, and the 
wedding usually takes place upon the 
same day the proposal is made. 

In Northern Lapland the groom ar- 
rives with his parents and friends at the 
village where the prospective bride re- 
sides, and her parents take charge of 
the reindeers of the visitors. The par- 
ents of the groom call upon the parents 
of the bride and touch noses. Bowing 
three times, they request permission to 
speak, and this being given they express 
their thanks for the privilege granted 
and again bow thrice. Then they pro- 
duce a bottle of mare’s milk, and fill 
glasses for the girl’s parents, who, be- 
fore drink cing, make three bows and with 
three fingers touch their foreheads, 
shoulders, and chests three times. Then 
the visitors return thanks for the cour- 
tesy shown them, which in reality ex- 
presses the acceptance of the young man 
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by the girl’s family. A refusal on their 
part to drink would indicate that he was 
not acceptable to them as a son-in-law. 
This concludes the ceremony of the first 
day. 

Next morning a feast is spread in the 
house occupied by the young man, and 
the girl’s relatives are invited thereto by 
the groom’s friends, who call upon them 
thrice for this purpose. Finally all de- 
part for the feast. The girl is left sit- 
ting at home alone and usually crying, 
while the banquet lasts. After numer- 
ous “nose-kisses,” the guests are given 
the place of honor, the men occupying 
one side of the table, and the women 
the other, while the parents of the groom 
stand at the door. The latter then 
pour out glasses of milk for the girl's 
parents and brothers three times. LEat- 
ing and drinking being finished, all 
shake hands and kiss and press each 
other’s cheeks. The groom’s parents 


and relatives are asked to assemble at 
the house of the bride next day, where 
a great feast is prepared. The girls of 
the village come and weep with the 
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bride, whose head is covered with a veil. 
When the groom and his friends arrive, 
money is demanded of them at the door, 
and payment being made according to 
the circumstances of the groom ; a second 
demand is made at the inner door. This 
second request satisfied, they enter and 
find themselves confronted by three of 
the girl’s relatives, who ask them to 
leave the house at once. The groom 
and his friends then retire, and, having 
heaped snow on their heads and shoul- 
ders, return into the house, saying they 
have been unable to endure the cold 
weather outside. They are turned out 
a second time, but returning are per- 
mitted to stay, given seats of honor and 
offered drinks, eatables, and so forth 
throughout the day. 

The bride and her friends do not take 
part in any of the festivities but con- 
tinue to weep in the corner. When 
the feasting is finished a general rub- 
bing of noses takes place, and the 
groom finds a seat by the bride, lifts 
her veil, and Jooks at her face. When 
the same has been done by his parents 


An Eskimo Catching his Bride 
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and friends, they address the girl’s 
father, saying: 

“‘ Have we now received this girl from 
you?” 

To which he replies: 

“You have, indeed. 
Now do as you please, 
burn out her eyes, or 
use her as you please. 
I have no longer any 
power over my daugh- 
ter.” 

Then her friends try 
to dress her for her 
journey to her new 
home, but she kicks, 
screams, and fights, 
and they finally finish 
by force. Two girl 
friends take her to the 
sleigh, in which al- 
ready all her personal 
_ property has been 
placed. Wrapping her 
in a blanket they fast- 
en her securely in the 
sleigh and place upon 
her head a loaf of bread. On arriving 
at the groom’s house she is conducted 
into the dwelling, and the groom’s 
mother takes the loaf of bread and 
throwing it into the house says: “ Here 
thou shalt be mistress.” 

In Sweden and Norway the bride is 
dressed in her wedding garments and 
placed in the middle of the room, sur- 
rounded by a circle of bright lights. 
Then the villagers enter and walking 
around the bride audibly comment up- 
on her appearance, character, and pros- 
pects. Occasionally some young fellow 
will say : 

“Well! she’s to be married at last. 
About time, I think. It’s the first offer 
she’s had since I jilted her.” 

“Yes,” another will interject, “I pity 
the man who will marry her.” 

“But doesn’t she look old though ?” 
a third will add ; and this running fire 
is kept up for an hour or so. Butall is 
patiently borne by the bride. Finally, 
everyone is ordered out of the room, 
and then the wedding ceremony is per- 
formed. When it is finished, a tin dish 
is placed before the bride, and what is 
known as the “ cradle tax” is collected. 
Her father places a bank-note and two 


A Norwegian Bride, 
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silver spoons in the dish and the guests 
all contribute money or silver gifts. 
Then a procession forms, which escorts 
the bride and groom 
to their home, each 
person carrying a 
lighted candle. 

Marriage fétes in 
Finland are often pro- 
longed for several 
days, even among peo- 
ple of humble rank. 
The Finnish youth 
never “ pops the ques- 
tion” himself to the 
girl of his choice. 
The proposal is made 
through a third per- 
son, called the “tal- 
man,” to whom the 
happy couple give a 
present when his me- 
diation, proving suc- 
cessful, ends in a wed- 
ding. Not uncom- 
monly their gift takes 
the form of a shirt, 
while the clergyman who presides re- 
ceives a handkerchief and a pair of 
warm hair gloves. 

In Russia marriages are brought about 
by means of a woman mediator, known 
as the “Svakha.” As soon as a choice 
is made, the ‘“‘Svakha,” clothed in her 
best, goes to the house of the girl, and 
entering with as much dignity as pos- 
sible, salutes the ikons and speaks of 
things seemingly having no reference to 
the prospective marriage. She says, for 
instance : 

“A white dove has escaped to-day 
from the house. Is it possible that it 
has fled to you?” 

Upon the answer received to this 
question depends whether she continues 
or not. Ifa favorable one is given, she 
speaks directly to the point and goes 
home, and the suitor then, taking cour- 
age, visits the girl himself. The money 
and objects of various kinds which the 
groom intends to present to the parents 
of the bride form the subject of long 
discussions between the parents and the 
groom. A few days before the wedding, 
the bride is taken to bathe by her friends 
and companions. The soap used at the 
time is a present from the bridegroom. 
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The bathing sponge, through which rib- 
bons are passed, is carried on a long 
pole in front of the bride, the young 
women singing as the procession ad- 
vances. The platform of the bathing 
house is sprinkled with beer, and it de- 
pends upon the odor from the beer 
whether the groom is to be a henpecked 
husband or not. 

As soon as the bridal procession en- 
ters the church on the day of the wed- 
ding, the bride and groom start down 
the aisle on a mad race. There isa tra- 
dition that whichever one places the 
foot first on the cloth in front of the 
altar is to be master in the house. At 
the wedding dinner, when the tea is 
passed around, each guest tasting it de- 
clares that it is bitter, and this is a 
signal for the newly wedded couple to 
embrace each other. In some parts of 


Russia the young wife is obliged to pull 
off her husband’s boots in the presence 
of the guests, as proof that he is master. 
A whip purposely placed there falls 
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days before the wedding the gifts are 
sent, not to the bride, but to her par- 
ents, consisting generally of contribu- 
tions to the feast. Some contribute 
butter, others eggs, chickens, a lamb, 
joints of beef, and in fact anything eat- 
able. For months before, the bride and 
her mother and sisters have been hard 
at work at the loom, spinning and weav- 
ing all the linens for the person as well 
as for the house, which store, together 
with a couple of young horses, a couple 
of cows, and a pair of sheep, invariably 
form a part of her marriage portion. 
At eleven o'clock on the morning of the 
wedding, all the guests meet at the 
house of the bride, driving up in carts ; 
and when ready the long procession 
starts from the church, headed by two 
outriders, who are the best men. Next 
follows a cart containing a band of three 
or four brass instruments and the vil- 
lage fiddler. A cart follows, containing 
the bride sitting alone, and behind her 
comes the bridegroom, also alone, driven 


A Russian Wedding Feast. 


from the boot, and the husband strikes 
the wife with it three times. After this 
greeting, he kisses her. 

Danish weddings vary according to 
the means of the bride’s parents. A few 


by a Karle. He sits in the middle of his 
vehicle in all the resplendent glory of a 
new tall hat and a vast cloak with many 
capes, worn even in summer time. 
Near the church, children strew flowers. 
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Returning from church, the bride and 
groom sit together, the band preceding. 
The parents remain at home during the 
ceremony. 

In certain parts of Holland, when a 
young man thinks he loves a girl, he 
asks her for a match to light his cigar 
at the door of the beloved one’s home. 
This is done to let the parents know 
that something is intended, and if the 
visit is repeated and the same thing oc- 
curs, no doubt is left in the mind of 
the parents and they proceed to inves- 
tigate the young man’s character and 
antecedents. When he calls a third 
time they are prepared to give him an 
answer. If his suit is looked upon with 
favor, he is for the first time invited 
inside and given a match. If refused, 
he produces his own match, lights his 
cigar, and walks away. Ifa favprable 
answer is given the young man steps 
forward and joins hands with the girl. 
While the engagement is by no means a 
settled fact even at this important stage, 
it is stated as a truth that if, on the 
occasion of the young man’s third visit, 
his inamorata offers him a second cigar 
and he smokes it in the house, the en- 


gagement is never cancelled. 
When a young Savoyard goes a-woo- 
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ing, he pays more attention to the 
lady’s fire than to her face. If she 
leaves the sticks of wood undisturbed 
on the hearth, it is a sign that he is 
welcome, but if she places one of them 
upright against the others, it is a hint 
for him to go. 

A Tyrolean wedding ceremony usu- 
ally takes place in the morning about 
ten o'clock. On leaving the church, 
the newly wedded couple are met by 
masqueraders, who bar their way and 
prevent their going farther until they 
pay to escape. Thereupon they go to 
an inn, where breakfast is served. At 
an appointed time a young, unmarried 
man, selected for the purpose, “steals 
the bride.” He and some of his com- 
panions then conduct her from inn to 
inn in the neighboring villages, and at 
each house where they stop refreshments 
are served. Late in the afternoon they 
return with the bride to the newly 
wedded husband, who has been waiting 
all day. Then comes a supper, followed 
by dancing. Late in the evening the 
groom repairs alone to his future home 
and knocks for admittance. An old 
woman, usually a relative of the bride, 
appears, and after long argument allows 
him to enter. When he is fairly en- 
sconced in his domicile the bride-stealer 
and the young men bring home the 
bride. 

In Bulgaria the prospective husband 
is expected to hand over to the bride’s 
father a sum varying from one hundred 
to several thousand dollars, according 
to his means. This sum is supposed to 
repay the father for the loss of his 
daughter’s services in the field. Even 
among the Christian people of the 
Orient there is very little social inter- 
course between the sexes. But there is 
more in Bulgaria than in Armenia and 
some other countries. After the en- 
gagement is once announced the young 
people are permitted to bill and coo 
within the limits of Eastern propriety ; 
and if the fates use them too harshly 
they sometimes accomplish their happi- 
ness by an elopement. The Bulgarian 
maiden has ready for her wedding a 
great assortment of clothing, bedding, 
mats, and carpets, which she has been 
gradually weaving and laying away from 
infancy. Every coin that has been 
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Turkish Bride and Groom. 


given her from her birth has been con- 
verted into necklaces, bracelets, pen- 
dants, belts, and all sorts of ornaments, 


which now help to swell the amount of 
her dowry. 

When a 
marry he makes known his wishes to 
his eldest female relative, and together 
they discuss all the marriageable and 
suitable ones among the neighborhood 


modern Greek wishes to 


maids. The girls are visited, looked 
over, and silently appraised. They re- 
ceive the old woman politely, but ask 
no questions whatever concerning her 
errand. As soon as the visitors have 
made a choice, the would-be groom 
again despatches his relative to the 
maiden’s home with instructions to ask 
her hand in marriage. 

In Turkey everybody marries young. 
The men, when able to afford it, marry 
often, and old maids are unknown. 
Eleven, twelve, and thirteen years are 
considered marriageable ages for Turk- 
ish girls. The groom’s mother selects 
the bride and upon return the son says 
to her: 

* What luck has Allah ordained, O 
my mother ?” 

“Aman! oghlon,” says the loving 
mother. ‘ Allah has revealed for you a 
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wife, a black-eyed houri, lovely as the 
peris in the garden of Mohammed.” 

The son is satisfied and the mother 
proceeds to give him a full description 
of the maiden. Turkish marriage fes- 
tivities last several days. At the begin- 
ning of them relatives of the bride come 
to the home of the groom’s father bear- 
ing the bulky troussean of the bride, for 
the custom is for the bride and her be- 
longings to be brought to the house of 
her husband in advance of the wedding. 
Guests begin at once to distribute the 
articles of the trousseau about the bridal 
chamber so as to show everything off to 
the best advantage. Meanwhile festivi- 
ties are continued at both houses. All 
this time the groom has never set eyes 
on the bride. On the sixth day the 
bride is conducted to the house of the 
groom, veiled, where he stands at the 
door to receive her. She enters, and 
he, drawing her to one side, slits her 
veil with his sword, and thus catches his 
first glimpse of his future wife. 

In Upper Syria, as well as in some 
parts of Egypt, the betrothal ceremony 
is a peculiarly interesting one. The 
young man’s mother pays a round of 
visits with a view to selecting a suitable 
wife for her son, and the girls make a 
great show of bashfulness when in the 
prospective mother-in-law’s presence. 
When the mother finally selects one that 
pleases her, she next sees that the dowry 
is settled. After that the bride’s father 
pledges his faith to the bridegroom’s 
father that his daughter “shall be a 
slave to your son ; a servant to his ser- 
vant, and her life and honor shall be 
under his feet.” In return, the groom’s 
parent pledges himself that his son ‘is 
willing to take her for his companion, 
and he wants her to stand through life 
by his side.” Some of the brides wear 
all the jewelry and coins they can pos- 
sibly carry on reck, arms, head-dress, 
and bodice. These latter are regarded 
as the bride’s personal property, and, 
according to usage, cannot be taken 
away from her by her husband in case 
he should divorce her. Among Chris- 
tian Syrians as well as Moslems this 
practice prevails. Bride and groom do 
not see each other until after the cere- 
mony, and the unveiling of the bride by 
the groom is always an anxious moment 
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for the latter. Should 
the groom be pleased 
with her looks, he an- 
nounces his satisfac- 
tion to the relatives 
and guests, and there 
is general jubilation 
and happiness over 
the result. 

About the same 
preliminaries are ob- 
served in Persia as in 
Turkey. Both coun- 
tries are Moslem, and 
the concealment of 
women’s faces obtains 
in both. After the 
marriage settlement 
has been arranged 
they generally man- 
age, among the mid- 
dle classes in Persia, 
to grant the inquisitive lover a surrep- 
titious peep at his future wife. In Per- 
sia, as in Turkey, if a husband wishes a 
divorce from his wife all he has to do is 
to order her out of his house. Asa check 


against this privilege being used too 
freely, however, all the wife’s property 


is secured to her. Under no considera- 
tion can the husband deprive the wife of 
her own property. As a further pre- 
caution against divorce, the husband in 
the marriage contract is usually required 
to promise a considerable sum of money 
as a wedding-gift to his bride. Owing 
to this ingenious device, although a 
mere angry order to be gone is a legal 
divorcee, there are fewer divorces in Per- 
sia than in the United States. 

Among the Afghans marriage is a 
matter of purchasing a bride. A rich 
Afghan marries early because he can 
afford to, while a poor man often goes 
single all his life, being too poor to pay 
the necessary purchase-money. If the 
husband dies and the widow wishes to 
marry again, she or her friends must 
refund the purchase-money to the 
friends of the dead husband. As among 
the Jews, a common custom is for the 
elder brother of the deceased to marry 
the widow. No other person would 
think of wedding her without first ask- 
ing this brother’s consent. 

In some parts of Central Asia the groom 
steals his bride. Ifshe keeps quiet, as 


A Kirghese Bride, 
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she will do if she likes 
the groom, they may 
arrive at his village 
with whole skins ; but 
if the girl makes an 
outcry all the people 
of her village are out 
and after them in a 
moment, and both are 
sometimes badly beat- 
en and bruised. The 
groom throws the 
bride across his back 
whether she be will- 
ing or nof, and is at 
once surrounded by 
some of the youths of 
his own village, while 
the girl’s friends, 
armed with stones 
and sticks, batter and 
pelt them as long as 
they are within striking distance, and 
this constitutes their wedding ceremony. 

The Kirghese betroth a girl before 
she is born, but when the marriage 
morn actually arrives, if the bride does 
not like the groom, she is given a chance 
to rid herself of him by being allowed 
to run away at full speed, pursued by 
the bridegroom, who, to possess her, 
must capture and bring her back. Very 
rarely can a Kirghese girl be overtaken 
unless she so wills it. 

Between the mountains of India and 
Persia there is a powerful tribe whose 
women choose their own husbands. 
The smitten maiden makes known her 
wishes by sending a servant to pin a 
handkerchief to the hat of the man 
whom she fancies, and he must marry 
her, unless he can show he is too poor 
to purchase her at the price demanded 
by her father. What would not many 
an American girl give to transfer this 
custom to our own shores ? 

A man belonging to the Singhalese 
and Tartar tribes sends a friend to pur- 
chase the favored lady’s wearing ap- 
parel. Of course, if she does not like 
him she need not give it up, but if he is 
the favored one she delivers it at once, 
well knowing that after marriage she 
will have possession again. Bride and 
groom spend the following night be- 
neath the same roof, and the next day, 
after much feasting, the couple’s thumbs 
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are tied together and thenceforward 
they are man and wife. 

Among a certain Bengali tribe in 
India it is the gentleman’s part to feign 
unwillingness to don the wedding gar- 
ment and the lady goes a-courting. 
The maid pursues the unwilling swain, 
and when she has secured him he is 
carried to the water and well dipped 
therein. His parents, with a great 
howling, rescue him from the hands of 
his captors and declare they will not 
part with their darling boy. A sham 
fight follows, with the usual result—a 
wedding. 

In China the mother-in-law is the 
person of chief importance throughout 
the realm. Absolute authority, though, 
is vested in the husband’s mother. The 
Chinese classics include a 
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ried woman. A man, on the contrary, 
may divorce his wife if she is undutiful 
to his parents, if she bears him no son, 
or if she is jealous, lax in her morals, 
dishonest, or a leper, and also if she is 
talkative. 

The Korean mafriage customs are 
more than peculiar. At a Korean wed- 
ding the groom’s costume resembles 
that worn by officials and is usually 
hired for the occasion. The robe is 
dark green and has plaques with em- 
broidered storks on the breast and back. 
About his waist isa black enamelled 
belt, and on his head a tall hat with 
wings on its sides. Shoes that look 
like arctics two or three sizes too large 
for him, complete the costume. The at- 


tendant’ precedes him with a red, flat- 





Ritual of Decorum, from 
which there is no appeal. It 
ordains that “a daughter- 
in-law should resemble the 
shadow and echo of her 
mother-in-law. So shall 
she be praised by all who 
know her.” A Chinese 
bride lives in the home of 
her husband’s parents and 
helps them more than she 
helps her husband. She 
must never give her own 
parents anything without 
the consent of her mother- 
in-law. A mother-in-law 
thinks nothing of boxing 
the ears of her son’s wife, 
and the latter meekly ac- 
cepts the cuffs and thinks 
herself lucky to receive so 
light a punishment, even 
when she has done nothing 
to give offence. As for the 
husband, he is absolutely 
powerless and dares say 
nothing, no matter how 
cruelly his mother may 
treat his wife. 

If the first wife remains childless the 
husband is at liberty to take another 
wife, but if the latter bears children, 
they are counted as belonging to the 
first or childless wife, and are subject 
entirely to her orders and feelings. The 
Chinese law does not admit a possible 
cause for discontent in the life of a mar- 
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brimmed hat on his head, about his 
neck a string of beads, and in his arms 
a goose. The goose’s feet are tied, and 
fastened through her beak is a little 
skein of red silk. They march to a little 
table and the groom bows three times. 
Then he sits down with the goose in his 
arms. The goose isthe symbol of fidel- 
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ity in Korea, as it is believed there that 
if a wild goose dies his spouse never 
mates again. A mat is placed upon the 
steps of the house, and the groom comes 
to the front of the steps and stands 
there. 

Then the bride comes ont, accompa- 
nied by two middle-aged women, who 
euide her, her eyes being sealed com- 
pletely, and her face painted a ghastly 
white. In the middle of the forehead, 
on each cheek, and also on her lips, are 
painted great round red spots. Across 
the mat they lead her, and at the end of 
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then presented to the groom, this cere- 
mony being repeated three times. The 
goose is then placed between the bride 
and groom and the red silk skein re- 
moved from its bill. An old woman 
feeds the bird with some soft pulpy mess 
and then feeds herself from what is left. 
After this is over, comes the wedding | 
feast. 

Among the Kabyles the father of the 
bride exacts a fee of eight pounds, or 
$40, and this is usually given by the 
groom’s friends, who, if he has no house 
for his bride, set to work and build one. 
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A Korean Marriage. 


the porch they turn her about and lay 
a white handkerchief over her hands, 
which are clasped together. The wed- 
ding ceremony begins as soon as the 
groom has stepped to the other end 
of the mat. The old women raise the 
bride’s arms until they are on a level 
with her sightless eyes, and then parti- 
ally support her as she makes a pro- 
found bow. She repeats this solemnly 
three times, and the groom does like- 
wise. ‘Then they are made to sit down 
at opposite ends of the mat. A cup of 
liquor is touched to the bride’s lips and 


On the day of the marriage the bride 
rides through the village on a mule, 
surrounded by her friends and relatives, 
who fire guns, sing and shout, while the 
neighbors hasten out to offer her beans, 
nuts, and dried figs. The things are 
collected in bags by the old women and 
placed in the new house. When the 
procession reaches the groom’s home 
the bride’s hands are washed in a liquid 
butter. She then breaks fresh eggs 
into the mule’s ears and on his head ; 
this to counteract any evil designs 
against her own and her husband’s hap- 
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piness. Before en- 
tering the house 
she drinks milk 
fresh and sour, and 
also water, and 
scatters over her 
shoulder a handful 
of barley, wheat, 
and salt for the 
good of the family. 
Then the groom 
fires a pistol over 
her head to signify 
that thenceforward 
he has the power 
of life and death 
over her, and to 
complete the cere- 
mony he takes her 
up bodily and car- 








ries her into the 
house. 

Many of the Ber- 
ber tribes hold yearly marriage mar- 
kets, to which all the marriageable 
girls and widows from the neighbor- 
ing villages are brought. The girls 


have a voice in the selection and may 
decline any proposal. 


They are ar- 
ranged in rows stretching across the 
market place and are decked in their 
most gorgeous costume, with their faces 
uncovered, for the Berber women are 
not concealed. Each girl has an old 
woman behind her, and in front, as if 
for sale, a small roll of stuff woven by 
her own hands. It is almost impossible 
to tell whether the girls are pretty or 
not, for their faces are so painted and 
tattooed that they look unnatural. Tie 
youth who wishes to purchase, steps up 
and asks the price of the woven stuff. 
If the girl does not like him she names 
a price absurdly large. If she likes 
him she mentions a very low figure, 
whereupon the old woman behind utters 
a loud “ Yu-—Yu—Yu—u—u,” and that 
announces that a bargain has been 
made. 

When a native of Kaffirstan wishes a 
wife, he has an interview with the father 
of the young lady, and if the father is 
favorably impressed with the would-be 
groom he says, ‘‘ Well, can you give 
me two hundred cattle for my daugh- 
ter?” or any number at which the old 
man happens to value her. The young 


Kabyle Wedding. 


Kaffir always replies in the affirmative, 
whether he owns a hundred cows or 
none at all. Should the latter be the 
ease, he calls his friends together, 
marches upon the convenient kraal of 
some neighboring tribe and walks away 
with the amount demanded by the old 
man. And the Kaffirs robbed do like- 
wise when their time comes to wed. 
Every New British community is 
sharply divided into two classes, known 
as the Maramara and the Pikalaba. 
They live in the same houses, and 
ro household can exist without em- 
bracing members of each clan. To 
designate the clans, the device of each 
is prominently displayed in tattooed | 
lines on the back and breast of its mem- 
bers. A young man who has built for 
himself a house signifies his wish for a 
wife, but he must only take a girl who 
is his equal in wealth. The poorer 
girls can afterward become wives, but 
they are in reality slaves of the first, or 
chief, wife. The girls are for years 
carefully caged at what is called the 
Seminary, and when any of the young 
men wish to select wives they are all 
brought home and placed upon exhibi- 
tion. Led by the chief and the young 
men who seek to marry, the girls go 
down to their homes in the village, nod- 
ding and speaking to those whose faces. 
are yet familiar after their long absence. 
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Berber Marriage Market. 


Seated on a small mat before her 
father’s house the girl receives her 
friends, and at her side sits her guar- 
dian, who sometimes condescends to 
smile when some one compliments her 
upon the fatness of her charge. The 
fatter the girl the more beautiful she is 
considered. Meanwhile a feast is pre- 
paring in the house behind her, to which 
all the village is invited. In the high 
post of honor sits the maiden just about 
to make her entry into the world of so- 
ciety, thus placed upon exhibition that 
her chances of finding a husband may 
be better. The morning after the feast 
she is put up at auction on the village 
green. The bidding begins at two pigs, 
for that is the amount that has been ex- 
pended on her education. Pig by pig 
it runs up to seven or eight, and then, 
if some favored swain is very much in 
love, it may creep up slowly by a bid 
of an additional palm of shell money 
until nine pigs is reached and the girl 
is knocked down to the highest bidder. 
This constitutes the marriage ceremony 
of the New Britons. 

Beyond the Solomons, in the Banks 
group, marriage still goes on entirely 
by purchase. As soon as the purchase 


price is paid over and the bride is taken 
to her new home, she can have no inter- 
course with her parents nor the husband 
with his. When accidentally brought 
face to face with the tabooed individu- 
als, they must ignore them as though 
the space in which they stood was filled 
with empty air. 

The Phillippine Islander has more 
trouble in getting a wife. After the 
parents of both have come to terms, the 
young gentleman has to work for his 
intended father-in-law for a certain time, 
very often several years. During this 
time, if he in anyway displeases the old 
gentlemen, he is discarded. At Shuri, 
the capital of the Loochoo Islands, and 
in Naha, the second city, morals are of 
the lowest standard. One very curi- 
ous custom condemns a newly married 
man to leave his bride for some days 
and spend his time in a house of ill- 
repute. 

In Australia the native woos his bride 
with a club. Having made choice of a 
wife he hides in the brush near her 
house, and when she comes near by ac- 
cident, pounces upon her, knocks her 
down, and carries her off. 

The dark-haired beauties of Mexico 
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are allowed few of the liberties enjoyed 
by their fair-haired sisters of the North, 
especially in affairs of the heart. The 
Mexican young lady receives few visitors, 
and when gentlemen call she is never 
allowed to see them alone. Even the 
most intimate male friend of the family 
can only see her in the presence of some 
member of the household. However, 
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no rule of etiquette prevents a gentle- 
man from sending a note to any lady he 
may fancy, providing it is written in a 
respectful manner. The laws of Mexico 
do not recognize church marriages, and 
the church does not recognize a civil 
marriage. This necessitates two cere- 
monies, as most of the girls are devout 
Roman Catholics. 
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THE CONFESSION OF THE MANAGER OF WOOD'S MUSEUM 


By Albert L. Park& 


N the good old days of Joyce Heth, 
| the Woolly Horse, General Tom 
Thumb, and the “ What Is It?” P. 
T. Barnum amassed a fortune at his 
American Museum, which stood on the 
site of the old Herald building, and in- 
spired all embryo showmen with eager 
ambition to go and do likewise. Mr. 
Barnum enjoyed the reputation of being 
a humbug, yet everybody flocked to his 
Curiosity Hall and Lecture Room, so 
called for the purpose of drawing peo- 
ple whose religious scruples forbade 
their presence in a regular playhouse. 
A fire drove Barnum and his “freaks ” 
up Broadway to the vicinity of Spring 
Street, and another fire there, which de- 
stroyed many of his curiosities, induced 
him to sell the rest of his collection to 
Mr. George Wood, a theatrical manager 
from Cincinnati. 

This gentleman had just leased Ban- 
vard’s Museum on Broadway and Twen- 
ty-ninth Street, now Daly’s Theatre, and 
with Barnum’s curios began business 
under the title of Wood’s Museum and 
Lecture Room. Simultaneously with 
his entrance upon museum manage- 
ment, the well-known manager Samuel 
Colville had imported the Lydia Thomp- 
son Blonde Burlesque Company, which 
had for the past year created a furore in 
London, and as Wood’s Museum con- 
tained the only available theatre in the 
city, a bargain was struck which re- 
sulted in both managers amassing fort- 
unes in a single season. 

With the departure of this company 


in the early summer of 1869 there was a 
void in both curiosity halls and theatres 
for money-drawing attractions, and it was 
at this time that it devolved upon me 
as the new business manager to provide 
the requisite box-office magnets. Witha 
limited knowledge of the “freak ” busi- 
ness, but lots of ambitious energy, I 
began to explore my new field of opera- 
tions. 

It so happened at this time that Chang, 
the Chinese giant, with his small and 
pretty wife, Kiu Foo, were off Fire Isl- 
and on an incoming European steamer. 
A tug-boat took me down to Quarantine, 
and in a few minutes after I reached the 
deck the Mongolian was bound by con- 
tract to appear at Wood’s Museum three 
times daily for three months at $100 
per week. When the boat reached her 
dock a throng of circus managers dis- 
covered that they were just too late for 
the big prize. The giant and wife, a 
boa-constrictor, alleged fac-similes in 
wax of the participants in the “ Last 
Supper,” together with a burlesque of 
“ Kenilworth,” by Olivia Rosa Rand and 
Thomas W. Keene, the now eminent tra- 
gedian, tided over the summer months 
to fair receipts. 

The ‘fall theatrical season was now 
coming on, and neither museum nor 
stage could secure attractions of suf- 
ficient novelty to compete with at least 
a dozen theatres during the regular 
winter season. The situation was ex- 
tremely blue from a managerial stand- 
point, but grew brighter when news 
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came from private sources that a petri- 
fied man of colossal stature had been 
excavated by some laborers who were 
digging a well on a farm in Onondaga 
County, N. Y. 

After a hurried consultation with 
Mr. Wood and P. T. Barnum, I was 
selected as minister plenipotentiary to 
the petritied wonder, and fully empow- 
ered to capture and land him on the 
museum platform. Iwas soon on my 
way to Albany, where at the Tweddle 
House I met an avant coureur of the 
much coveted giant. This gentleman, 
of clerical aspect and bearing, valued 
his prize at $3,000,000, and, in vulgar 
parlance, “wanted the earth” as com- 
pensation for the privilege of exhibiting 
it at the museum for one month. His 
colossal demands ended all further ne- 
gotiations, yet I determined not to re- 
turn to New York empty-handed, so I 
concluded to make a “freak ”-hunting 
tour of all the cities between Albany 
and Buffalo. 

My first halt was at Syracuse. I im- 
mediately sought my friend Dr. John 
M. Wieting, who had just built Wieting 
Hall, now the Wieting Opera House. 
Everybody in the Salt City knew the 
suave, genial, and rotund doctor, and 
his lectures on “The Mannikin” had 
made his name a household word 
throughout the country, so I accepted 
his invitation to drive to the pretty 
village of Cazenovia, in the Micawher- 
like hope that something might turn 
up. 

When about two miles from the town 
I noticed, leaning against an old fence, 
an angular, weird-looking man wearing 
a bright scarlet fez with a long blue silk 
tassel dangling at the back of his pecul- 
iarly shaped head. He lolled against 
the fence in his checked shirt-sleeves, 
surrounded by an octette of his chil- 
dren, whose respective ages graded their 
size, and suggested the notes of a dia- 
tonic scale on the musical staff A few 
feet back of his resting-place, a ram- 
shackle frame dwelling formed the fore- 
ground for two dilapidated wooden 
sheds connected by broken planks. The 
appearance of the place was that of a 
lime-kiln by reason of the whiting which 
covered all approaches to the tumble- 
down wicket gate. 
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“ Doctor, who’s that Turk?” was my 
query, to which he responded : 

“That’s a character; Ill stop for a 
few minutes and make you acquainted 
with him, but as he can only speak Ger- 
man you will have to talk with him in 
that language.” 

Then we stopped, and the doctor in- 
troduced me to Franz Otto, a sculptor, 
and when the old man heard me reply 
in German, his grim visage wrinkled 
into a frightful smile. To get better 
acquainted, I gave one of the boys a 
dollar to get some lager from a small 
Dutch grocery nearby, and while wait- 
ing we entered the sculptor’s “ studio,” 
a sort of half-roofless barn with long 
planks on trestles down its centre, and 
busts of Goethe, Schiller, and Wash- 
ington, together with a lot of plaster 
of Paris Venuses, Cupids, and small 
domestic animals scattered around the 
bare floor. 

The beer came, and the old man 
quaffed it from the big pitcher in true 
Teutonic style, after which he seemed 
to feel better, and began to chat freely 
about his art and his accomplishments, 
all of which had no interest for me, as 
my thoughts ran upon what he could do 
for the museum. A few drinks of the 
beer made him quite fraternal, and in 
a short time he confided to us a great 
secret. He had made a man, and 
pointed to the shed in the rear with his 
long, scrawny fingers. I repressed the 
fever of curiosity and quietly asked: 
“ You will let us see your masterpiece 
before we leave ?” 

“Yah! yah!” he exclaimed, and led 
the way to the temple which contained 
his sphinx. Unlocking the rusty pad- 
lock, he pushed back the door and al- 
most shrieked : 

“Das ist mein arbeit ” (“That is my 
work ”). 

On a sort of extended wooden table 
lay what appeared to me to be an enor- 
mous stone man, of gigantic propor- 
tions, and perfect in all its anatomical 
details, except that the left arm appeared 
to have crumbled through decay, and 
one of the sides was very much jagged 
and looked as if a chisel had been em- 
ployed to detach the body from solid 
rock. 

I was almost tempted to exclaim 
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“ Eureka!” but restrained my enthusi- 
asm, and calculated mentally how to 
get that petrified giant to New York. 
The old man was delighted with the 
compliments we heaped upon his genius 
and skill, and while he was in that 
frame of mind I asked him what he was 
going to do with it. He said he pro- 
posed to exhibit it to his friends and the 
habitués of his “ Kneipe” (tavern) at a 
Syracuse hall called The Shakspere. 

I warned him in doleful tones about 
the cost of the hall, fuel, lights, and ad- 
vertising, and added that his proposed 
course would transform his friends into 
enemies if he did not give them all free 
tickets to the show. This caused him to 
look very gloomy, and it seemed that 
the moment was propitious for the ac- 
complishment of my task. I said: 
‘“ How would you like a trip for pleasure 
to New York? I will take you and your 
stone friend to the great metropolis, 
will board you at a leading hotel free, 
will pay your friend’s transportation 
and house him like a prince, and will 
pay you $100 a week for three months, 
with the understanding that your time 
in the day is at my service in your art, 
when required.” 

The offer caused the old man to gasp, 
and in less than half an hour I had a 
contract, witnessed by Dr. Wieting, in 
my pocket, and we went to Cazenovia. 
There, I wired the museum, and on re- 
turning to Syracuse I made arrange- 
ments for a flat car on the Erie Railroad 
to bear my prize to the city. This 
course was adopted to land the giant 
from Jersey City at Cortlandt Street so 
as to benefit by the advertisement of 
the long cartage up Broadway to Thir- 
tieth Street. 

A box twelve feet in length, lined in- 
side with black velvet, contained the 
giant, the body being held in place by 
a huge iron bolt passed through its ab- 
domen and fastened through the bot- 
tom of the box by screws and nuts. 
The sides and top and foot of the box 
were hinged so that on reaching the 
platform at the museum they could be 
let down and then form a black velvet 
catafalque. When all was ready the 
outside of the box was decorated with 
the legend, “The Petrified Giant for 
Wood’s Museum,” I then returned to 
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New York, leaving directions that a tele- 
gram to the Erie people would notify 
them when to send the box. 

On arriving in New York my first 
task was to prepare the great curiosity 
hall for the giant. After all the curi- 
osities had been removed, the walls 
were covered with black paper-muslin 
with the dull side exposed. Dark-green 
globes were placed on all the gas-jets, 
and a platform was built running around 
the hall for the audience to stand upon 
when viewing the giant, which was to 
repose on a velvet catafalque resting on 
a pyramidal dais in the centre. All the 
railings and wood-work were covered 
with black, and the ushers wore deep 
mourning and black listing slippers, 
not to disturb the rest of the petrified 
giant. 

All conversation was in whispers and 
an organ occasionally enlivened the 
woful scene with solemn melodies. It 
took some time to get all these prepa- 
rations in shape, and finally, near the 
end of November, the “ wires” called 
for the giant, and he arrived. 

Meanwhile, twelve Flanders horses 
and the largest truck in the city, to- 
gether with one hundred laborers with 
ropes and pulleys, escorted the massive 
giant slowly up Broadway, which was 
packed for its entire length with sight- 
seers. 

In the vicinity of the museum the 
throngs were so dense that Captain 
Petty, of that precinct, was on duty 
with the reserve platoons to keep a 
passage - way open for the mournful 
procession, which had occupied nearly 
three hours making the transit from 
Cortlandt Street. At the museum the 
laborers toiled manfully for nearly an 
hour with their ostensibly heavy bur- 
den, and finally succeeded in placing it 
on its black throne. 

The museum being now ready for its 
expected visitors, the climax of prelim- 
inary advertising was capped by send- 
ing to the faculty of the various colleges 
of the city and State black-bordered in- 
vitations to a private inspection of the 
wonderful petrified giant. Editors, doc- 
tors, and eminent geologists were also 
invited, and the press was “ worked ” 
for a week in the interests of science, 
prior to the public exhibition. 
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The attendance at the private view 
included, as far as I remember, Pro- 
fessor Ward and Dr. Dewey, of Roch- 
ester ; Professor Marsh, of Yale; Pro- 
fessor Hall, of Albany, State Geologist ; 
Professor White, of Cornell; Rev. Dr. 
Chapin, Dr. Sayre, Rev. O. B. Froth- 
ingham, and a host of editors, cler- 
gymen, theatre managers, and report- 
ers. 

Clad in deep mourning I greeted 
them, and was kindly aided by P. T. 
Barnum, who whispered to the profes- 
sors near him: “ Only think of it, that 
man, now of stone, once lived and 
breathed as we do.” Then he would 
sigh energetically, and I confess that 
once I stuffed my black-bordered ker- 
chief in my mouth to squelch a boister- 
ous laugh. 

The remarks of the learned scholars 
were also very amusing. One old pro- 
fessor with white hair pointed at some 
streaks of yellow in the gnarled side of 
the giant, and observed with much pro- 
fundity to a group of savants : 

“ You see, gentlemen, there is a strat- 
um clearly of the silurian period, and 
it cannot be less than twenty thousand 
years old. Wonderful! Wonderful!” 
And the others nodded their heads in 
unison, while I rushed to look out of 
the window. The “ review,” as I called 
the several professors, went home and 
wrote theses on the physiology of the 
giant, many of which were published 
over their own names in the leading 
papers. 

Thus was the great stone man suc- 
cessfully launched, and when the doors 
were opened to the public the rush was 
simply tremendous, and continued daily 
from morning until night for nearly 
two months. 

The fame and glory of the petrified 
Onondaga giant had been blazoned far 
and wide through the daily press, and 
this stirred up the owners of the West- 
ern giant to hurry to New York with 
their treasure. They came and invited 
the faculty and press to a dinner at the 
Metropolitan Hotel, and some clergy- 
men of their party were employed to 
make post-prandial speeches, descant- 
ing upon the glorious achievements of 
learned students of geology, but the 
whole affair fell flat, so far as subse- 
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quent results indicated. They then 
rented a little place called Apollo Hall, 
on Broadway and Twenty-eighth Street, 
where their giant was installed without 
further ceremony. 

They then wrote a letter, which was 
published in the New York Tribune of 
December 11, 1869, as follows : 


“ Editor Tribune: 


“We desire to inform you that the 
giant now on exhibition at Wood’s Mu- 
seum is a cast from the original, taken 
without our knowledge or consent. . . . 

“W. E. Newett, A. Westcort, 
* Amos Gittett, D.H. Hanson.” 


The Tribune commented on this edi- 
torially : 

“Without attempting to solve the 
curious question of how a plaster cast 
could be taken from the figure without 
the knowledge or consent of the owners, 
we content ourselves with what we have 
already said, that to our mind the al- 
leged imitation giant is as good as the 
real one, and possibly a little younger. 
If the original is only a clever hoax, the 
fabricators of the cast have merely seen 
the discoverer and gone him one better. 
We think they should take the trick.”— 
Ep. Tri. 


The New York Herald of December 
9, 1869, said : 


“The famous Cardiff Giant drew a 
large crowd of quidnunes to get a 
glimpse of the monster that has created 
such a stir in the scientific world. As- 
tute geologists, careworn statesmen, 
anxious ministers, newspaper men, and 
everyone who has in the least been in- 
terested in this wonderful petrifaction 
gathered around the cold, alas! no 
longer animate features of this imper- 
turbable man of stone. The utmost en- 
thusiasm was manifested by the crowds 
that thronged to see it, and now, as 
more extensive accommodations have 
been provided, the large number that 
failed to gain admission will now have 
an opportunity of seeing the eighth 
wonder of the world.” 


After this appeared in the Herald, 
and in response to the card published 
by the owners of the opposition giant, 





From a Caricature of the time of the Cardiff Giant. 
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the following was published by Wood’s 
Museum in all the daily papers : 


BEWARE OF IMITATION GIANTS! 
CAUTION! 
A Boaus Srone Giant! $10,000 Cxat- 


LENGE ! 


The pickpocket cries “Stop thief!” in 
order to direct attention from himself ! 


On behalf of the owners of the Won- 
derful Onondaga Stone Giant now at- 
tracting such immense crowds to 
Wood’s Museum, I agree to present 
$10,000 to the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, provided the Albany giant show- 
men will prove the truth of their asser- 
tion that the wonderful giant at the 
museum is a cast taken from their al- 
leged original giant, they to forfeit a 
like sum if their statement is proven to 
be false. The money to be placed in 
the hands of the Mayor of the city. I 
state positively that the statement of 
the Albany showmen is untrue, and they 
knew it to be so when they published 


their card to puff themselves into notice. 
The owners of the Onondaga Giant 
challenge them to put up $10,000 if they 


dare to back their assertion. These Al- 
bany showmen know perfectly well which 
is the real and which is the bogus. 
Hence, they dare not risk their money. 
Apert L. Parkes. 


RIGHTEOUS ANGER 


This was a knockout blow from which 
the opposition never recovered. They 
lingered at Apollo Hall a short time, 
and then we secured their giant, and 
placed it alongside of ours, and adver- 
tised that ‘ Right Always Prevails ” and 
that the Albany showmen were glad to 
be rid of their giant, which could now 
be seen at Wood’s Museum for one ad- 
mission so as to enable the public to 
view both giants, and conclude which 
was the original and which the bogus 
petrifaction. 

This gave a new impetus to business, 
and meanwhile we were making giants 
to order in the basement of the build- 
ing. W. W. Cole paid $1,200 for one 
for his California circus, while other cir- 
cuses obtained them at from $800 down 
to $200. They cost $40 each to make. 
The material consisted of clay and dirt 
moulded in tin forms, with an enormous 
stick of cordwood for the foundation. 
The figures derived their glistening 
stony appearance from being dusted 
with small bags containing silica pow- 
der. 

The giant craze lasted about ten weeks, 
and the public began to learn that there 
was a “nigger in the wood-pile ;” yet of 
all the giants seen here in the past 
quarter of a century, including the 
Chinese, Belgian, Arabian, Nova Scotian, 
Kentuckian, and Russian, none have 
garnered as many shekels for their 
operators as that brought from Onon- 
daga County. 


RIGHTEOUS ANGER 


He looks into her tender eyes 
With such an earnest gaze 

I glare at him with stern surprise, 
With wonder and amaze. 


And at his cool and steady stare 
My hot blood swiftly leaps. 


" is my oe 


To seare 


How can he dare 


those azure deeps? 


My righteous anger masters me 
To see him still persist— 

To think for this I pay a fee; 
(He is an oculist.) 


Harry Romatne. 

















that morning. Tom Dade had 

scarcely sufficient energy to re- 
move the fly that persisted in alighting 
upon his bald head. He met the emer- 
gency in a characteristic way by asking 
Rus Baxter to hand him his straw hat, 
which had dropped on the ground. Rus 
gave it a kick; Tom stooped with an 
effort, and a it on. Hep Stottler was 
sitting on the ground beside Baxter with 
his eyes half closed. Both had their 
hands clasped in front of their knees. 
It was quite an effort on Baxter's part. 
The kick he gave Dade’s hat was accom- 


[aia seemed duller than usual 


David Lowry 


panied by a sullen look. Pete Jeffer’s 
position indicated still greater lassitude. . 
He was lying on the broad of his back, 
with his torn hat over his eyes. 

The mountain-peak above Dade’s 
cabin was bathed in sunlight. The ra- 
diance of the midday sun fell upon slope 
and summit, ridges and crags ; immense 
bowlders barren of verdure glowed in 
the sunlight. Far below, the Tennessee 
Valley stretched away in the distance, 
dissolved and faded imperceptibly. 

The solitude of the forest was broken 
by a faint sound, which rolled up the 
mountain-side. As it fell upon Tom 
Dade’s ears, he rose from the box that 
served the purpose of a seat, and cast a 
backward look at the mountain-peak 
above him. Then he shook his head 
gravely. 

“’Twon’t be much, I reckon. On- 
necessary to traip ’roun’ jes’ to shet the 
door. Whut’s more, I won’t. Time 
enough when I’ve no cliice.” Having 
said this much with an effort, Dade re- 
seated himself, placed his palms flat on 
his thighs, and drew a long breath. 

“Tp intedly believe it’s goin’ ter rain.” 
It was Rus Baxter who ventured this 
opinion in defiance df Dade. Possibly 
he chose to be contrary because Dade 
had compelled him to kick him his hat. 
As the dispenser of powder and shot, to 
say nothing of the power Tom Dade 
exercised as constable on rare occasions, 
Tom found it necessary at times to exact 
deference from Baxter. Baxter added, 
“The biggest rain] ever was m kem 
‘roun’ the cove. I was sech a’ ijit I 
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thought, jes’ like you, ‘twouldn't be 
nothin’ pertick’ler ; ‘n’ twas the wust 
rain I ever seed.” 

As if to give force to this observation, 
drawled out at intervals to give it due 
weight, a sharp peal of thunder startled 
the loungers in front of Dade’s cabin. 
The sound was as distinct and unex- 
pected as the first premonitions of 
storms usually prove on the mountain 
heights. Rus Baxter stood up, then 
walked around the cabin and looked up 
the cove. 

Three miles beyond Dade’s a mist 
veiled the lower part of the valley. It 
enveloped the base of the mountains, 
while near the crest next that on which 
Dade’s cabin stood long, white, thin 
clouds floated. They looked like puffs 
of smoke one minute; the next they 
assumed the shape of crests; then they 
dissolved and faded away as the low 
rumble of thunder reached the ears of 
the group in front of the cabin. 

Another sound was heard now—the 
sound of horse’s hoofs on the mountain- 
road. The metallic ring was unmis- 
takable. 

“Tll bet my buttons thet’s Jim Bai- 
ley,” said Baxter, as he returned to the 
front of the store. 

“What ’f tis?” said Dade. 

“Nuthin. Tl bet he’s about ther 
railroad thet’s comin’ up ther cove. Ill 
jes’ bet-——” 

“Youll bet shucks!” said Dade, 
scornfully ; “’z ef Jim Bailey cud tell 
enny more’n enny other man! I ha‘n’t 
missed er minit’s sleep on ‘count ther 
railroad, Rus ; a’n’t like you. You've 
sot yourself on thet railroad. I say 
whut’s more; the man a’n’t born thet’ll 
see a railroad runnin’ up ther cove. 
Sech blame nonsense! Whut de we 
want with er railroad? Who's ter 
make it go? "Tain’t like ’z ef ther 
was folks to ride on it like ye see down 
to Chat’nooga. Whut’s ter bring —’n 
ter carry, eh? —ter take out er the 
mountains ?” 

“Wonder ’f Jim’s all right with old 
man Kelsey?” This remark, deemed 
rather irrelevant by his fellows, was 
made by Hep Stottler in the interest of 
harmony. Like many another would-be 
peacemaker, Stottler simply provided 
fresh fuel for Dade’s wrath, and another 
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subject for Dade and Baxter to “split ” 
on. 

“Shows you don’t know ’z much as 
my dog hyur, ’n’ he’s been blin’ ’n’ deaf 
two years.” Dade shot a reproving 
glance at his victim. ‘‘ Why, Kelsey’s. 
ez good ez shet the door in Jim Bailey’s 
face ’f whut folks sez is true.” 

“ Folks sez a heap,” muttered Baxter. 
“T know Jim Bailey. He don’t mind 
the old man no more’n I keer fer last 
year’s snow.” 

“Humph!” said Dade. “Ther man 
thet gits Sue Kelsey’s got ter be smarter 
’n enny one ‘roun’ jes’ this minit. Got 


ter hev pluck, ’n’ able to take good keer 
o what he gits, better’n most folks. 
Thet’s jes’ as true ez gospel, you'll find. 
Now tell me whur Jim Bailey’s goin’ ter 
satisfy old 
” 


git enough to sot up ter 
Kelsey? He’s ez pore ez 

“But he’s smart,” Baxter insisted, 
stubbornly. ‘“Allfired smart. Kin 
write ’n’ figger ’n’ jes’ holds his own ‘ith 
them fellows thet come crost the kentry 
talkin’ railroad.” 

“There! Jes’ what I’ve said—talkin’ 
railroad. It'll end in talk.” 

“And Sue Kelsey—she learned to 
read ’n’ write thet time she went to her 
aunt's nigh Chat’nooga. You mind me 
—Bailey ‘n’ Sue Kelsey x 

The sound of the horse’s hoofs came 
nearer and a horseman reined up sud- 
denly in front of the cabin. The horse 
snorted and neighed as the rider dis- 
mounted. The loungers sat bolt up- 
right, looking at the new-comer, who 
stood at the cabin-door switching his 
leg with a slender branch plucked from 
a tree. Tom Dade rose very deliber- 
ately, entered the store, and presently 
reappeared with a tin cup, which he 
handed to the new-comer, saying : 

“’F you want ennything else, holp 
yerself—holp yerself, Jim. The gourd’s 
hangin’ on the back door.” 

Jim swallowed the contents of the 
cup in silence, disappeared in turn, and 
when he reappeared handed Dade a 
coin. Simultaneously a girl stepped in 
front of the cabin. All the men nodded, 
looking at each other covertly, and Bax- 
ter and Stottler nudged each other. 
The girl was dressed in a faded figured 
calico. In lieu of a bonnet she wore a 
man’s straw hat. Her hair hung free 
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half way to her waist—beautiful brown 
hair it was, with sweeping curls. Her 
cheeks were brown also. Rounded 
firmly, glowing with health, they heid 
the eyes of the loungers, all of whom 
had heard much of, but rarely met, Sue 
Kelsey. Her teeth gleamed an instant 
when she encountered Jim Bailey’s eyes. 
Jim was painfully conscious as he felt 
the eyes of the loungers glancing from 
Sue’s face to his own, which was now 
pale. They were flushed with exertion 
when he dismounted. 

“You're not a speck too soon to miss 
the rain, Miss Kelsey. It won’t last 
long—ther’s too much of a blow. I no- 
tice when rain comes down the cove 
raisin’ a cloud like thet back ther, we 
don’t git mor’n a dash up hyur.” 

The dash came at this instant. A 
crash—a lurid glare—and Jim was at 
his horse’s head. As the thunder re- 
verberated along the mountain - slope 
Jim succeeded in quieting the animal; 
then he fastened him toa stump at the 
side of the cabin and sought shelter 
from the downpour. He was drenched 
to the skin. 

“Thet was about the suddenist I’ve 


enny recollection of,” said Dade as he 
waited upon Miss Kelsey, who spoke in 


alow tone. Jim Bailey heard her or- 
dering some powder and tea. Another 
package that contained some thread and 
hooks and eyes and some buttons com- 
pleted her purchases. 

The rain swept fiercely against the 
single window in one side of the cabin, 
and the interior grew so dark that the 
inmates could barely distinguish each 
other. Tom Dade promptly closed the 
‘door. There was one terrific thunder- 
bolt, then the rain suddenly ceased, and 
in less than ten minutes it was all over. 
Jim Bailey stepped out and mounted his 
horse. As the company looked on, Rus 
Baxter said suddenly : 

*“Whut’s the news? Fetched enny 
word ’bout ther railroad comin’ to ther 
cove ?” 

“Yes tell him,” said Dade from the 
doorway. ‘“Rus’s feerful—so feerful 
that ther railroad’ll be built up some 
night fore we're reddy for’t thet he can’t 
shet his mind of it. I say it’s a passel 
o’ nonsense— blame fool talk. Hit’s 
lucky for me I a’/n't ‘ithout experience. 
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Hyur’s ther same fool talk I heard down 
ter Chat’nooga twenty years ago ’n’ 
more. Hit’s my p'inted opinion ‘f Baxter 
waits till ther railroad holps him sell 
them rocks o’ his’n, the world ‘Il be 
plumb finished. Whut’s your think, 
Jim?” 

“ Ef Jim knows,” interposed Stottler, 
suddenly, “he a’n’t sech a’ ijit ez ter 
tell.” 

Bailey was leaning over his horse’s 
head ; he glanced sidewise at Stottler. 
Dade laughed. 

“ Thet’s the fust sensible word I ever 
heard from you, Stottler.” 

“Tell us,” said Baxter. “Give us 
yer guess.. Yer jes’ ez likely ter be right 
ter wonst ez Tom Dade. He sez I'm a’ 
ijit. Ia’n’t so old, but I learnt whut 
some ha’n’t learnt yit.” 

There was a ripple of laughter in 
which Jim Bailey heartily joined. He 
was firm in his saddle now, and rode up 
the mountain-road without vouchsafing 
areply to either Dade or Baxter, who 
called after him : 

“Much obleeged, Jim. 
foolish ter talk.” 

“A feller mought not allus jes’ be 
right the fust guess.” 

Miss Kelsey tripped lightly out of the 
cabin and stood looking down the slope 
a minute; then she, too, walked away. 
The loungers resumed the positions they 
occupied before the storm passed over 
the mountain, and the remainder of the 
day promised unbroken tranquillity for 
them. 

Meantime Miss Kelsey walked rapidly 
along the mountain-side. The storm 
had brightened the face of nature for 
her. The mist floating over the Tennes- 
see River grew thinner and thinner until 
it meléed away under the sun’s warm 
rays. The glow of golden radiance was 
renewed once more on the mountain- 
slopes. There were diamond-like flashes 
on petals and leaves where the sun’s 
rays played merrily. Great drops of 
rain on the gray rocks and in the grass 
looked like lobes of white fire. 

“Whut’s yer hurry?” Jim Bailey 
stepped out suddenly from behind a 
great rock. His horse was cropping 
the grass at its base. 

“Ta’n't in a hurry,” said Sue. She 
stopped and looked in his eyes fearless- 
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ly, steadily. “I didn’t expect 
to see you—so soon.” 

“T couldn't talk afore 
them.” Jim’s manner was ner- 
vous. He pulled twigs tow- 
ard him, broke them from 
the parent stems, and cleared 
his throat. 

“Say, Sue. FI kin 
straighten things up ‘ith your 
folks, it’s all right ’tween us 
two, a’n’t it?” 

Miss Kelsey’s eyes sought 
the ground. Her lover 
watched her keenly. His face 
grew red and pale by turns 
before she answered slowly : 

“Jim, I can’t think whut’s 
in your mind. Im _ reddy 
when the time comes — if it 
ever does. But—now you 
jes’ hear me out. Ther’s 
things I don’t jes’ under- 
stand. Dad’s cur’us, you 
know; sot in his ways. 
Mum, she’s in favor; she’s ez 
good ez told me, Jim. It’s 
dad.” 

“Thet’s jes’ it! Ive fol- 
lered thish yer up further ’n 
a man oughter less’n the gal 
hez made up her min’ to split 
‘ith the old folks—I p’intedly 
hev, Sue.” 

“’Tain’t thet, Jim. I saidI 
was reddy—but ther’s somethin’ ’at a’n’t 
jes’ tomy mind. I’m afraid of dad, Jim.” 

“T an't, then. When we're by our- 
selves he'll be jes ez proud on ye——” 

“You don’t understand, Jim. It’s 
somethin’ else. Ef you’n me jine, you'll 
be in it too —thet’ll make it wuss.” 

‘Nuthin’ can be wuss ’n ’tis. Whut’s 
the use puttin’ it off?” 

“You must give me more time, Jim, 
and then mebbe ther’ll be nuthin’ ter be 
‘fraid of.” 

“Sue, I a’n’t goin’ ter keep yer mor’n 
aminit. I reckon I know whut it is; 
f things turns out ez I expect, we don’t 
need ter wait. I low I’m reddy now 

“You war’n’t the last time we talked, 
Jim.” 

“T wusn’t, nuther. You was in a 
hurry to say somethin’ ter yer cousin, 
Sam Baird, ’n’ I hadn’t time. But, Sue, 
I don’t want ter be forever pokin’ round 








It's all right 'tween us two, a’n't it?” 


> 


—they all know jes’ how ’tis ‘ith me.’ 


He ventured to take her hand. “TI tell 
you, Sue, ’f you'll say the word, I can get 
reddy in fower minits—in fower min- 
its, mind, Sue, enny time after ter-day. 
I'll tell yer ther story—the whole story 
—soon. I’ve been lookin’ ahead fur 
this. Luck’s come ter me all ter wunst 
—but you a’n't sayin’ a word, Sue!” 

Sue’s cheeks and eyes would have an- 
swered him had he looked into her 
down-turned face. But Jim Bailey was 
looking down the road. His eyesscanned 
it keenly. Suddenly he stooped, caught 
her face between his palms, held it up, 
and, kissing her, said : 

“Tve got ter light out—it’s all right, 
Sue. Expect me ter see you soon.” 

The crashing of the branches under 
his horse’s hoofs was all Sue Kelsey 
heard, as her lover rode hastily away on 
a dangerous bridle-path solely to avoid 
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meeting the man he espied coming up 
the mountain-road. Something—she 
never could explain to herself what it 
was—impelled Sue to conceal herself 
behind the rock. The traveller proved 
to be her father. 

She was tempted to cry out to him. 
She had a small stone in her hand to 
toss at him playfully, but again some- 
thing caused her to reconsider. By that 
time her father was well up the road. 
Instead of turning off on the path that 
led to his house, however, John Kelsey 
disappeared in the forest. Shortly after- 
ward Sue saw him standing upon an 
immense bowlder holding something 
before him. She did not divine the 
truth ; minutes elapsed before she real- 
ized that the thing her father held in his 
hand was a small telescope. 

As John Kelsey swept the valley with 
the glass his daughter trembled like 
one smitten with the ague. Often in 
the dead of night she had heard her 
mother’s voice raised in protest, mildly 
but firmly. Her father’s silence was in- 
explicable. His sudden journeys, his 
absence at night and midday slumbers, 
the leanness of their larder one day and 
the superabundance the next— these 
were the things that weighed heavily 
upon Sue Kelsey. When she plied her 
mother with questions her silence was 
worse than her father’s curt and angry 
responses. 

She had heard and read of counter- 
feiters. Was it possible that her father 
—a man who boasted that he had never 
asked a favor from friend or foe—was 
entangled with a gang of counterfeiters? 

As Sue Kelsey suddenly realized that 
the vague fears that prevented her from 
uniting her fate with that of Jim Bailey 
were resolving themselves into a cer- 
tainty worse than she had dreamed of, 
she sat down suddenly and yielded to a 
burst of tears. 

It seemed to be something shameful 
—else, why should her father adopt 
such extraordinary precautions? She 
was stunned and bewildered by the rev- 
elation. It was well that she had re- 
fused to listen to her lover’s pleadings. 
Rather than give anyone cause to say 
that she brought shame to another, 
she would never marry. Marry! She 
laughed aloud. It was all over now be- 


tween her and Jim Bailey. God only 
knew how she might be taxed in sus- 
taining and cheering her mother when 
the worst came. 

She rose wearily. All the brightness 
of the day had vanished. There was 
neither light nor life around her. Could 
death be worse than this numbness that 
chained her faculties? She glanced 
once more in the direction where she 
had beheld her father. He had disap- 
peared. 

Sue Kelsey stood there behind the 
great rock thinking— recalling trifles 
that now seemed pregnant with mean- 
ing. This, then, explained her father’s 
peculiar relations with Tom Dade, the 
store-keeper. It was all clear now. It 
was not much wonder her mother 
pleaded with her father to “run no 
risks,” and yet her father’s mocking 
laughter — the only response he ever 
vouchsafed—rang in her ears now. 

She was stepping out from the rock 
when her glance fell upon a fragment 
of paper. She stooped and picked it 
up absent-mindedly. It was wet with 
rain. It required some time to gather 
the import of the few words on the 
scrap she held in her trembling hands. 

As she spelled them out slowly, they 
burned themselves into her brain. 

The paper had been folded irregular- 
ly, as if in haste, then set on fire. 
These were the words that she spelled 
out—that swam before her eyes, then 
became as terrible as letters of living 
fire : 


fivehund dol s ntitled also 
ting thanks Friday ni oon- 
light at upper forks oad 
t fail old pit make ll 
rich 


The old pit! Her mother’s worst 
fears were verified. Somebody had dis- 
covered her father’s secret. The offi- 
cers of the law doubtless were even now 
on their way to arrest him. She saw, 
in fancy, the officers surrounding the 
place, possessing themselves of the 
proof that would convict him. She be- 
held him dragged from his home, re- 
sisting with might and main, bleeding 
perhaps ; while her mother lay like one 
dead — worse — whose waking hours 
would be like the silence of the grave. 
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The officers of the Government had 
made an appointment with some wretch 
who had discovered the truth and be- 
trayed her father for the sum of five 
hundred dollars. He would lead the 
officers to the old pit. They were to 
meet at the forks of the road. 

The paper was crushed in her hand. 
She must think quickly. “Friday! To- 
day.” Why—why yield to despair? Her 
father must be warned in time. He 
would avoid the pit, and then they could 
not imprison him. 

The maid looked around her. Per- 
haps there were other pieces of paper. 
She found half a dozen, but there was 
nothing on them. At last she found 
one piece thicker than the others ; evi- 
dently a part of the envelope. When 
she turned this bit over in her hands 
and saw the letters written on it, in a 
large round hand, her heart suddenly 
stood still. There were only two let- 
ters, but they were enough to divest 
her cheeks of every atom of color. 

“ai”—that was all. All? And yet 
it was only a few minutes since the 
traitor stood beside her, urging her to 
marry him immediately. This was the 


thing—the good fortune that had come 


to him unexpectedly. Now she under- 
stood why he seemed unlike himself. 
It was monstrous! Such perfidy seemed 
incredible—yet she held the proof in 
her hand. Five hundred dollars! A 
fortune for them. And she had thought 
all the money in the world could not 
tempt her lover to betray another. 

The birds chirped and carolled over 
her head. The squirrels skurried across 
the road ; a great beetle whirled against 
her cheek and fell unnoticed. 

What if the “ai” formed part of the 
name of her cousin, Sam Baird? Im- 
possible! Her lover stood there wait- 
ing for her. He had lighted the paper 
and dropped it where she found it. 
The monster ! 

Before Sue left the rock where she 
met her lover, she had resolved upon 
her course. First and foremost she 
must discover the old pit, and to do 
that she must follow directly in her 
father’s footsteps. There was a fire in 
her blue eyes, and a buoyancy in her 
step that bespoke a bold, resolute spirit 
as she entered the forest fearlessly, 
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The August sun poured its golden 
rain steadily upon the gray rocks ; the 
air bore to her ears the sound of in- 
sects ; dragonflies and butterflies sailed 
over her head ; wild bees buzzed among 
the flowers. Besides these there was 
the murmur of mountain rivulets, and 
the caw of crows, as they winged their 
way from peak to peak ; but Sue Kel- 
sey neither saw nor heard any of them. 

Along the mountain-side, past jagged 
rocks, through heavy undergrowth, be- 
tween great pine-trees, she toiled un- 
falteringly until she looked down upon 
a wild ravine with steep slanting, rather 
than sloping, sides. But for the stunted 
pine and dense underbrush, the moun- 
tain-sides would have been bare. Great 
gray bowlders, thrusting their barren 
breasts through the earth, gave the 
scene a sombre and stern aspect. The 
solitude was broken by the tinkling 
sound of a rivulet that slid coyly under 
fallen trees, and bubbled coolly out again 
between great bowlders and shelving 


rocks. 


As Sue gazed down upon this scene, 
she beheld a man pushing his way 
through the tangled undergrowth, un- 
til he stood fairly in the shade of a 
great chestnut-tree. He looked cau- 
tiously from side to side, then, advanc- 
ing slowly, crouched beside a pile of 
stones. The pile of stones looked very 
odd. Sue remained where she was, 
looking at it. Then, when her patience 
was well-nigh exhausted, she beheld a 
thin column of smoke curling up from 
it. 

This, then, was his work-shop. 
he was quite alone. 

Sue made a detour that taxed her 
strength, and found vantage - ground 
from which she could see everything 
that her father did. The pile of stones 
proved to be a chimney built against a 
rock. There was some sort of a vessel, 
layers of clay and water near. Her 
father was crouching over a fire ; she 
saw him blowing the embers; he was 
on his knees, his cheeks puffed out like 
a trumpet-player’s. She was sure it 
was her father, but the dress seemed 
strange to her. Sue moved nearer, 
nearer. Her foot displaced a stone ; it 
rolled down the hill-side. The man at 
the fire rose upright. She beheld him 


And 
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distinctly one minute ; the next he had 
disappeared. The girl peered intently 
at the spot; there was no sign of any 
living creature now ; no sound but the 
babbling of the tiny stream and the 
whirr of insects. 

She stood there, wondering if her 
eyes had played her a trick. But when 
the solemnness of the place seemed to 
be growing upon her, she retraced her 
steps and hastened home. 

Somehow the air never seemed so 
warm as it was that day. Sue Kel- 
sey thought the heat was insupporta- 
ble—the air seemed to palpitate with it 
as she approached her father’s house. 
Then for the first time she realized 
what a pitiful, poverty-stricken, neg- 
lected thing the farm was. The little 
that was reclaimed for agricultural pur- 
poses would be scorned by the farmers 
in the rich valley. The mountain-top 
all around the little field was covered 
with laurel and stunted trees. Down 


in the hollows, where some fair soil lay 
in pockets, sturdy oaks, walnuts, and 
butternuts grew in clumps ; but when 
Sue turned to look at the familiar stone 
fences, their sentinel-like sternness op- 


pressed her. She realized now what 
poverty was. It was the wretched soil, 
the fight with nature, that had discour- 
aged her father—rendered him a will- 
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ing tool for the men who had tempt- 
ed him to his ruin. It was plain that 
the owner or tiller of these few acres 
was condemned to carry on a perpetual 
struggle with unfruitful land. 

Looking over the field where the 
plough had expelled stones, one won- 
dered why nature, having been so prod- 
igal of stone, had not left them at the 
base of the mountain, instead of placing 
them where John Kelsey planted corn 
and potatoes, compelling him to carry 
them all his spare time. For thirty 
years all the odd moments at his com- 
mand were devoted to the task of pil- 
ing up stone fences. 

Sue thought she understood Jim 
Bailey better now. After all, what had 
her father to boast of? Or why should 
he exact extraordinary things of the 
man who married his daughter? Even 
the wisp of long dry grass thrust into the 
torn hat of the scarecrow in the cornfield, 
hanging limp, emphasized the poverty 
of the place. The oak shingles, curling 
with age and heat, falling from the roof 
of the house, the shutterless windows, 
and the great wooden latch on the door 
-——all bespoke poverty. 

Her cousin, Sam Baird, was leaning 
on a pole in front of the house, digging 
the toe of his boot in the ground, when 
Sue returned. He looked up sulkily. 

Something in her manner 





What a pitiful, poverty-stricken, neglected thing the farm was, 


changed his mood. He put 
out a hand playfully, saying : 

“ We'uns a’n’t fussin’ yet, 
be we? Thur now; I'm civil 
ez the British wuz, after 
Jackson fit ‘em. Ha’n't I 
now ?” 

“Don’t you bother none, 
Sam. I an’t in the best 
speerits.” 

“Seems to me yer in 
mighty high speerits. I’m 
plumb sot on ye, Sue, but if 
you're goin’ ter take me up 
so pizin quick, I'll make my- 
self so sca’ce you'll never see 
me hyur again toggin’ after 
you. I kem over ter heva 
talk with — ter — well — ter 
straighten things out atween 
hus. Thish yer can be fixed 
in less ’n two minits. Yis- 
tiddy ye wouldn't min’ me, 
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nor hear ter me—to-morrer ’t'll be 
the same, like ez not. You make out 
to be keerin’ fer nobody, same time 
I know—yes, I do—thet Jim Bailey’s 
crost the peak er dozen times to see ye, 
’n’ whut ‘ith folks talkin’ . 

Sue turned on him so suddenly that 
he recoiled a step. 

“Sam Baird, ['m jes’ et up ‘ith you! 
*F you ‘low youre right, think I ain’t 
ekal to ennythin’ a woman must do 
when she’s et up ‘ith a man thet’s pes- 
terin’ her like this % 

“Ther! Don’t get riled, Sue. I 
a’n't so plumb sot. Ill go back home. 
Hit’s my opinion somethin’s curled yer 
temper ‘long ther road, but I ant 
a-s’archin’ of it out. I’m movin’ now.” 

He stopped Suddenly, then looked 
back at her; but at that moment his 
uncle called to him, motioning with his 
hand toward the stable, where Sam and 
her father stood talking in a low tone 
when Sue entered the house. 

When her father came in he was in 
a silent mood. He reached up to the 
shelf where the bullet-mould lay, and by 
the time he finished his supper the 
ladle was hot enough to melt the lead 


that was soon speedily dropping out of 


the mould in the form of bullets. Then 
he lit his pipe and smoked in grim si- 
lence until his wife brought in a pitcher, 
saying : 

“Don’t you want some fresh butter- 
milk, dad? Ther’s a lot of it.” 

John Kelsey snorted. “ Buttermilk ! 
Wuss ’n pizin to-night. Whut ’r’ ye 
bringin’ me buttermilk fer?” Then 
with an uneasy glance at his daughter 
he added, “Ther! It’s ez good ez spilled 
out. Mought as well tell at wunst, 
stid o’ simmerin’ hyur like a pot reddy 
to bile over. The talk is a railroad’s 
comin’ up the cove, ’n’ ’f a railroad goes 
a-raarin’ an’ a-tearin’ ‘round hyur—” 
he paused and looked at his wife sig- 
nificantly——“ why, you needn’t waste no 
more words. Tom Dade ’n’ all the rest 
‘ll hev to go traipsin’ down ter Chat’- 
nooga fur—fur terbaccer ’n’ tea ’n’ sich.” 

Then John Kelsey removed his pipe 
from his mouth and laughed outright. 
It was a hearty laugh ; the first laugh he 
had indulged in since he asked his wife, 
‘“Whut Jim Bailey come ther fur?” 
Sue stood quite still with her back to 
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him ; she had that moment discovered 
that she had lost the scrap of paper she 
found behind the big rock. Was it 
possible that her father could be so 
hardened in his crime, so indifferent, 
careless of all consequences, as to revel 
in wrong-doing? Then all the more 
reason why she should stand by him to 
the last. His hardihood would cause 
the law-abiding to fall away from him. 
Though all should abandon him, it was 
her duty to remain true to him—he 
would need her all the more. 

When John Kelsey left his cabin that 
night he thought his wife and daughter 
were sleeping. Five minutes later Sue 
Kelsey lifted from the rack on the wall 
the gun left by her brother, when he 
volunteered to serve his State, and laid 
down his life on the battle-field. The 
rifle had proved her sole reliance more 
than once, and her trained eye had been 
as useful in replenishing the larder of 
late as her father’s, experienced hunter 
though he was acknowledged to be. 

The moonlight tipped the barren 
rocks, silvered the slopes, and crowned 
the peaks, while the Tennessee seemed a 
mass of molten silver. Sue sped down 
the slope with the sure-footedness of 
one accustomed to the mountains. She 
did not pause until she plunged into 
the dense shadows of the forest in a 
depression on the mountain-side. This 
was the shortest way to the ‘ forks,” the 
place where she had good reason to 
think she would find her father and 
where she would protect him from his 
betrayer. 

A faint breeze stirred the leaves of 
the trees when she reached the spot 
that overlooked the mountain - path. 
She could see the forks, and down the 
main road two hundred yards or more. 
She scanned the scene carefully, then 
examined her rifle. Satisfied that every- 
thing was right, she took up her senti- 
nel-like position and waited patiently. 
It was not her purpose to kill the in- 
former ; she simply resolved that he 
should not win the reward offered him. 
Her aim was true; if her nerves did 
not fail her she would wound, possibly 
maim, the wretch, let him be lover 
or 

The sound that came to her waiting 
ear was a man’s voice. Sue Kelsey 
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clutched her rifle fiercely, straining her 
eyes as she looked down the main road. 
Two figures were there, a blur in the 
moonlight. The midnight breeze bore 
low laughter to her. Could spies and 
informers be so careless as that ? 

The horses’ hoofs struck the stones 
unevenly at times. They were coming 
into the broad moonlight now. The 
rays of the full moon fell upon the 
horsemen. The blood receded from 
the patient watcher’s face as she looked 
down upon her lover. 

Jim Bailey sat as superbly upon his 
horse as he had near the big rock at 
midday. She prayed that the shot 
might not kill, lifted ler rifle to her 
shoulder, and was taking steady aim, 
when the gun was suddenly wrested out 
of her hands. 

“’Tain’t fer you,” said a hoarse voice. 
She turned and beheld her father. 
John Kelsey’s eyes burned with hate. 
“T've suspicioned somethin’. Been 
squattin’ down thur half ther night. 
Groun’s free to squat in—'tain’t free fer 
informers.” 

He had his rifle at his shoulder; the 
horsemen were nearing them. They 
were less than two hundred yards dis- 
tant. ‘Onless my eyes gin out both 
saddles ‘Il be empty ’n half a minute.” 

“It’s murder—you sha’n’t shoot Jim, 
dad !” 

Sue caught his gun. The revulsion 
of feeling surprised her. Her father 
shook her off, but his finger was on the 
trigger and the gun was fired. The 
bullet cut the twigs at least twenty feet 
above the heads of the horsemen. 

“Run! Run, Jim! You'll be mur- 
dered ef you don’t !” 

That voice sounding in his ears simul- 
taneously with the shot that echoed 
over the mountain-heights,- electrified 
Jim Bailey. Instead of turning his 
horse’s head around and galloping 
down the road he burst into loud laugh- 
ter as he shouted : 

“Thet you, Sue? Whut do you folks 
take us fur? Mind how you shoot ther. 


This yeer’s Capt’n Jessup, the railroad 
engineer, comin’ to look at the coal 
acrost from the old pit.” 

“Whut's thet about coal?” Kelsey 
demanded, as he strove to regain pos- 
session of his rifle. 

“It’s dad, Jim,” Sue shouted ; “ he'll 
shoot—run! ” 

“Whut!” Here Jim Bailey raised 
his voice. ‘ Ye kin believe me or not, 
John Kelsey. Don’t be sech er blamed 
fool! Ye’re cuttin’ a wuss figger ’n ye 
think I be, ter bring a rev’noo officer up 
hyur. Ef you'll come down hyur, Ill 
sheer the money ‘ith ye—thet I'm to 
git fer showin’ Cap’n Jessup the coal 
crop at the old pit.” 

“ Wonder ef I’ve been makin’ a fool 
of myself?” said Jolin Kelsey, angrily, 
as he followed his daughter down the 
road. 

“Cap'n Jessup, thish is Mr. Kelsey, 
‘n’ Miss Kelsey. It’s lucky we came 
acrost you, Mr. Kelsey. Cap'n, he 
knows jes where to lay his han’ on the 
coal—kin tell us whur the lan’ divides. 
’N’ I reckon he’s the only man in the 
country kin do it. ’N’ he knows jes 
whut wus got out o’ the old pit.” 

John Kelsey felt it incumbent upon 
him to beg somebody’s pardon for the 
first time in his life. He led the way 
with the captain. The lovers walked 
behind, Jim having, with due fore- 
thought, dismounted and helped Kelsey 
to mount. 

Long before they reached the old pit 
Sue told her story to Jim in a paroxysm 
of tears and sobs that startled him. 

“Whut !” said Jim, soothingly, look- 
ing ruefully in Sue’s face, “’n’ all about 
a bit o’ paper!” 

“Tve found it—I thought my cousin 
Sam picked it off the ground near the 
door.” 

Sue produced a small scrap of paper. 

“’N’ t’other one wusn’t ez big ez this ? 
’N’ hed nothin’ on’t but them two let- 
ters? Whut blame foolishness! See 
hyur ; the sooner we stop sech nonsense 
by gittin’ married the better.” 
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EPISODE OF COMEDY 


By Frances Aymar Mathews 


Characters 


Parricta Froyp, ‘ 
Cotonet Tom Ftoyp, 
JOHN CHESTERFIELD, . 


Scene.—A retired shadowy corner of the 
club-house at Tuxedo on a Saturday 
evening, quarter before nine o’clock. 
Dance music within during the play. 
Patricia and Tom discovered stand- 
ing R. as the curtain rises; he is 
fastening a bracelet on her wrist. 


Tom. There, sweetheart! the brace- 
let seems to be mended in the right 
way, doesn’t it? The snap is safe now, 
I'm sure. : 

Patricia. T've had it ever so many 
years, and it amuses me even now to 
wear it once in awhile. [Smiles.] 

Tom. Who gave it to you? 

Patricia. [Laughs merrily.] A person 
of whom I never even think, except to 
scorn and smile at. We women are odd 
beings, love [Puts her arm about him], 
and to say that one is all a woman is to 
proclaim one’s self a paradox. 

Tom. [Shaking his head.| Well, I got 
the trinket mended for you, but I al- 
most wish I hadn’t. ; 

Patricia. Why ? 

Tom. Who gave it to you, anyway ? 

Patricia. [Laughing.| Jealous boy ! 
Tll give it away to the first person I 
meet. Will that satisfy you? 

Tom. [Eagerly.| You will? [Patricia 
nods.| Its a promise? [She nods 
again, but laughs.| Very good, and I'll 
get you another forty times as pretty ! 
I say, Patricia, I nearly lost my train on 
account of the miserable thing, too. 

Patricia. [Laughing.| Only you didn’t, 
eh ? 

Tom. Only I didn’t, yes. Jove! I 
wouldn’t have missed that train and 
dining with you to-night for a good 
deal. Do you know why, Patricia? 

Patricia. [Merrily.| I ought to, since 


Tom Floyd’s Bride 
A Husband of a Month 
A Former Admirer of Patricia’s 


you have told me, I think, about four- 
teen times already. 

Tom. Come now, I say, that’s a bit 
rough on the fellow who metamorphosed 
Miss Patricia Grey into Mrs. Thomas 
Clinton Floyd just one month ago this 
evening. 

Patricia. ‘“‘ Metamorphosed ” indeed ! 
And what about the turning of Colonel 
Thomas Clinton Floyd from a miserable, 
wretched bachelor into 

Tom. The happiest married man in 
the world! [Puts his arm about her.]| 
Patricia, my darling, I wouldn’t change 
places with the archangel Gabriel, al- 
though I dare say he would be glad to. 
Tell me, are you happy, too ; very, aw- 
fully happy ? 

Patricia. 
awfully ” so. 

Tom. And [Eagerly] you do not ever 
think of that other fellow to whom, you 
say, you were engaged once long ago? 

Patricia. |Laughing.| Insatiable fel- 
low! [Pushes him off toward the open 
French window.| Ishall not humor you 
with any more answers to so stupid a 
question. Go and smoke the cigar 
you're dying for, and then come back 
and take me in for the waltz ’'m dying 
for. Run along! 

Tom. [Kissing his hand to her as he 
disappears.| Always your obedient slave. 

Patricia. [To herself.] If “that other 
fellow” troubled you, dear, as little as 
he does me [Looking at the bracelet, un- 


Yes. [Whispers.] “ Very 


fastening it, and holding it up as she 


leans against the railing of the piazza| 
you would be free of care indeed. I 
never think of John Chesterfield ; never ! 
Oh! 


[She springs up suddenly from 
her chair as the bracelet falls from 
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her hands to the turf below the piazza. 
A man, just passing, picks it up, 
starts, raises his eyes, perceives a 
lady in the half light, lifts his hat, 
and comes rapidly around to the 
nearest flight of steps, runs up and 
approaches her with the bracelet in 
his hand, and presents it, bowing. 
Patricia looks at him fully as she ex- 
claims, under her breath :) 
John Chesterfield ! 
John. [Gazing intently at her with a 


mixture of intense delight, surprise, and 
admiration.| Patricia Grey ! and here ! 
Permit me ! 

[He fastens the bracelet on her 
arm with the utmost care and with- 
out touching her.| 

That little bracelet ! 
Patricia. I thank you for your cour- 
tesy, Mr. Chesterfield. 

[Her tone implies dismissal, and 
she remains standing and takes the 
bracelet off her arm.| 


Tom: “Tell me, are you happy, too?” 
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John. You do not suppose that having face], I only landed this morning. I 


found you I can leave you like this, Pa- 
tricia ; because if you do you are mis- 
taken. 

Patricia. [With a smile of amusement 
on her tine If I remember correctly, 
you did not find it impossible to leave 
me some years ago even more uncere- 
moniously. 

John. Why don’t you speak the truth 
and say I left you like a brute? That is 
the truth of it, Patricia, and Heaven 
knows I have suffered, am suffering, 
more than you possibly could. [Coming 
a step nearer to her.| Won't you let me 
tell you the why and the how of it all, 
Patricia? [Pleadingly. | 

Patricia. [Looking down with a tan- 
talizing expression.| Yes, I believe I will. 
Iam rather curious, now that the op- 
portunity occurs, to know just what 
your argument will be, although, to be 
absolutely candid, I have never given 
the matter a great deal of thought since 
you went and were not heard from. 

John. Of course not. [With some 
bitterness.]| Will you sit down? [Pa- 
tricia sits.| Will you allow me to? 
[She inclines her head as he takes a seat 
near her.| Patricia, when I left you as 
your affianced husband, left you up 
there with your people in the queer lit- 
tle Maine farm-house where we had met 
and where a lot of other impecunious 
New Yorkers enjoyed the inestimable 
boon of each other’s society on a com- 
mon basis of five dollars per week each 
| Patricia’s lip curls], I got back to 
town and my equally palatial quarters 
on the top floor of a Fifth Avenue board- 
ing-house, mad, drunk with the joy of 
you. Like every other inebriate, I be- 
came sober the next morning. 

Patricia. So soon? [Laughing. | 

John. Yes, “so soon;” because I 
loved you the more and not the less. 
I loved you so, Patricia, that knowing 
my own fatally incapable make - up, 
knowing the Sybaritic trend of my dis- 
position, knowing that I would rather 
die than see you lacking all that wealth 
could give you, I did not write you a 
line—I shipped like a coward before a 
line could reach me from you. I stayed 
away nine years. Patricia [Drawing 
nearer to her and lowering his head, al- 
though his eyes are fastened upon her 


met a friend of mine named Markham. 
He said to me, ‘Come, old fellow, you 
must go straight out to Tuxedo with 
me this afternoon ; there’s a dance on 
and no end of pretty women ; a bride 
or two, one of them a raving beauty, 
Tom Floyd’s wife—you remember Tom 
Floyd?” I hushed him up, said I didn’t 
care a continental for Tom Floyd or his 
wife either, but ’'d go—and here I am. 
Ah, Patricia, don’t you think it must 
have been Fate’s finger that beckoned 
me here to you? 

Patricia. Sincerely, I think it was the 
prospect of a dinner and a dance. You 
see, at least, I do not forget your pre- 
dilections. 

John. [Irritated.| I see. [Sighs.| 
Now, will you not tell me something of 
yourself? You are here with Mr. and 
Mrs. Grey, of course, and the father 
and mother are well, I hope? 

Patricia. They are both perfectly well, 
thank you. 

John. But not here? You are with 
friends, I presume ; may I ask-who is 
chaperoning you? 

Patricia. A very dear friend. [Look- 
ing at him fixedly and with some amuse- 
ment.| Why have you not the courage 
of your curiosity, my dear Mr. Chester- 
field? Why do you not say to me, “I 
find you here at a swell place, I find you 
clad in expensive raiment, with jewels on 
your neck and arms; what does it all 
mean?” Really, if I were as intensely 
of the masses as you are, I would be 
brave enough to exploit it in words. 

John. I do not need to question, and 
I can stand your sarcasm because I 
merit it. I presume your father has 
gone back into Wall Street and re- 
trieved his fortunes. [Throws himself 
back in his chair.] 

Patricia. And you are, perhaps, think- 
ing what a pity it is that you did not 
return to your native country before, 
eh? [Fanning herself with great ease of 
manner. | 

John. [Starting forward and seizing 
the fan and closing it with a sharp move- 
ment.}| I am, Patricia. Dare I ask, 
have you cared to know, do you know 
anything of my life these years since 
we parted with each other’s kisses on 
our lips ? 
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Patricia. [With a faint motion of dis- 
gust.| I have never asked, and I do not 
know. 

John. And I have asked everywhere, 
everybody, and could never so much as 
gain a hint as to whether you were 
alive or dead. And now to find you 
more beautiful, more attractive, more 
bewitching even than of old ! 

Patricia. | Calmly.| Yes ; costly gowns, 
diamonds, laces, and a physique kept 
up on a basis of twenty-eight dollars per 
week, all are favorable circumstances 
toward beauty and bewitchment. 

John. Patricia! don’t talk to me like 
that! If you—knew ! 

Patricia. Why not tell me? It would 
be far simpler than to bury your face 
in your hands like this and sigh. 

John. I dare not ; oh, Patricia, I dare 
not, because so long as I keep it from 
you, just so long I can hug to my heart 
the wild hope that I am not indifferent 
to you, even now. [Bends nearer to 
her.| 

Patricia. It may be “sweet,” I don’t 
regard it as entirely wild ; you are far 
from indifferent to me, I assure you. 

[He attempts to take her hand, 
and instead finds himself possessed 
of her glove.| 

You interest me a good deal. You 
know at seventeen I was of an experi- 
mental turn, and at twenty-six I am 
nothing if not exhilarated, at the pros- 
pect of a new sensation. 

John. You are cruel. 

Patricia. By no means. I am merely 
vivacious ; more so than when you first 
knew me, which is possibly the result of 
the financial rate at which I am at pres- 
ent living. [ZLaughs.]| 

John. You may well laugh at me. 
Oh, Patricia, 

[He kneels half-way at the side of 
her chair, his hands grasping tensely 
at the arm.| 

it was because I believed that neither of 
us could get on with what I could make ; 
it was because I believed and knew that 
I was not a man-ever to succeed, that 
I went ; it was because I have been the 
weakest of created creatures that I have 
done what I have done. 

Patricia. [Edging away from him in 
her chair.| And what have you done, 
pray? Murdered some millionaire ? 
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Since I see sapphires and brilliants 
shining on your fingers and every evi- 
dence of the swaggerest London tailors 
in your get-up. 

John. [Desperately.| I married a vul- 
gar, horrible, enormously rich girl seven 
years ago in Geneva. 

Patricia. [Calmly.| Dear me! A rich 
Swiss? I didn’t suppose there were 
such. 

John. She wasn’t a Swiss; she was 
from Idaho. 

Patricia. Oh! Well [Pensively], I 
begin to think merely being married 
doesn’t alter persons so very much, after 


all. 

John. VO. Pate Why should it? 
[ Eagerly.| Oh, Patricia, believe me, it 
doesn’t ! 

Patricia. I do believe you. [He rises 
entirely and leans over near to her.| I 
believe that neither marriage nor any- 
thing else will ever change [She speaks 
impressively and slowly] the John Ches- 
terfield I knew long ago, or alter him 
in any way whatever. 

John. Patricia, do you know that 1s 
the first time you have uttered my 
name? [TZenderly.| Won't you say it 
again ? 

Patricia. Certainly, John Chesterfield. 

John. Patricia! [Wildly.| You say 
you know that nothing can ever change 
me. Then you know that my love is 
yours as much to-night as it was that 
time years since; don’t you? Quick, 
tell me! 

Patricia. [Composedly.| Yes, I think 
very likely that it is. 

John. [Intoxicated with joy.| Patricia, 
can you imagine what bliss it is to me 
to find you once more, to find you not 
indifferent to me, to find you large- 
brained enough to allow me to tell you 
of my devotion? Ah, Patricia, I am 
over here alone, without my family ; 
and just once in a while you will let me 
see you, let me talk to you, let me show 
you the inmost core of my heart. Dar- 
ling, there can be no harm in that. 

Patricia. [Quielly.]| No, I am quite 
sure there cannot. 

John. Once in a while you and I can 
look into each other’s eyes and read 
there the secret that is ours, and ours 
only. [The music becomes louder in- 
side.] Patricia, will you give me one 
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dance, or is everything taken up and 
promised? Gad! 

[ Rises and takes a turn, then comes 
up behind her chair and leans over 
the back of it, looking down at her.| 

How shall I stand and see you dancing 
in the arms of other men ? 

Patricia. {Also rises and leans against 
the railing.| And only to think, too, of 
how often that catastrophe must have 
happened during the past nine years of 
our separation ! [Smiles.] Did you ever 
reflect upon that ? 

John. Did I ever! [Gnaws his mus- 
tache gloomily.| Yes. And sometimes I 
have gone mad over the idea of your 
having married. Thank God, you've 
not. 

Patricia. [Smiling.| You spoke of 
your family, just now; have you a 
daughter ? 

John. | Wonderingly.| Yes; my only 
child. Why? 
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Patricia. [Lifting the bracelet from 
her lap.| Will you do me a favor ? 

John. Most undoubtedly. 

Patricia. [Handing him the bracelet.] 
Thank you. I will do you one in re- 
turn. Now, I want you to give this 
bracelet to your daughter and tell her 
I send it to her as a memento of the 
happiest day in my life. 

John. [Taking the bracelet.| This 
bracelet. Patricia, is this the happiest 
day of your life ? 

Patricia. [Reflectively.] I think it is. 
When one can institute a comparison 
entirely favorable to what one has, over 
what one has not, one must be at one’s 
zenith, n’est ce pas? [Lightly.| 

John. Patricia, you promised me a 
favor. What is it? 


Enter Tom from the house. 


Patricia. [Putting out her hands to 
greet him.| It is to introduce you to my 





Patricia: ‘‘Wiil you do me a favor?" 
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husband, Colonel Floyd. Mr. Chester- 
field is an old friend of mine, Tom. 
The two men shake hands. | 

Tom. [Delightedly.| I am extremely 
happy to meet any friend of Mrs. 
Floyd's. 

John. [Dazed.| How do you do, sir? 

Tom, Patricia, 'm sorry to take you 
in, but this is our dance. 

Patricia, I know it, dear. [Aside to 
Tom, going up to window.| Tve given 
the bracelet away ! 

Tom. [Amazed.| To whom? Not 

Patricia. Exactly. He is the person 
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who gave it to me. 
Mr. Chesterfield ! 
[Exeunt Patricia and Tom to house 
through French window, he placing 
his arm about her as they take waltz 
steps. | 


John. Egad ! 


Come! Au plaisir, 


Talk of a Parisienne, 


a Viennese, an Englishwoman, a Slav! 
Who but an American girl could have 
done me up so neatly? I’m a fool! 
Music quick, as John strikes a 
match, lights a cigarette, and the 


Curtain Fats. 


A RAJPUT OF RAJPUTANA 
By Henry Willard French 


(Continued from July number) 


CHAPTER III 


HIETA lifted her eyes from 
the floor for the first 
time during their con- 
versation, and with her 
arms still folded stood 
looking into the horrified 
eyes of the ancient omra. 

The steady gaze calmed the old man 
aad brought back bis gentle mood. A 
moment later he replied, “The tender 
child but dreads the fire.” With the 
words he laid one hand upon her head 
and with the other drew from his girdle 
what appeared a fragment of dark-col- 
ored rope. He held it toward her say- 
ing, ‘See, Most Lovely, O my Princess 
Zieta, thou Light of the City of the Sun, 
my thoughts aforetime were with thee. 
Take this and light it when the Moslems 
begin an assault upon the gates. That 
is arranged among us as the last signal. 
With that the women will gather about 
the pyre. When the smoke and the 
flames are seen from the forts, the sol- 
diers are to throw open the gates and 
slaughter till they die. The rope will 
smoke freely, O my Princess. Sit thou 
alone and breathe the smoke of it from 
the moment when the assault begins 
until I come for thee. It is pleasantly 
odored and will not harm thee. Thou 
shalt stand and walk and see and hear 


as well as now, but there will be no pain. 
Thou shalt not feel the flames, and with- 
out fear or faltering thou shalt lead the 
women gloriously, even as did the beauti- 
ful Pudmanee, in the Rani-Bindar at 
Chittore. Hear my words, my daughter, 
and thy death shall be a grand victory 
for all the future ages to praise, and thy 
triumph sliall be without pain.” 

Zieta listened patiently. Then she 
sighed, for the burden seemed heavier 
than she could bear, and in the bearing , 
of it she had receivedno aid. Speaking 
more rapidly, almost impatiently, she 
said : 

** Good omra, thou hast not understood 
me ; but I see it cannot be. Thy brain 
and mine are too wide separate by time. 
I will take it, for in kindness thou hast 
brought it ; but that would be a false 
glory that immortalized the sacrifice of 
a senseless thing. If my duty lieth there, 
good omra,” she continued, turning only 
her eyes toward the pyre— but the woman 
in her shuddered, even then—“ when the 
time comes that the best I can do for my 
people is to lead them to the sacrifice, 
come thou for me, and if the gods but 
help me thou shalt find awaiting thee a 
Daughter of the Sun who can feel the 
flames without fearing them, who dreads 
death but dreads more dishonor. Now 
you may go, goodomra_ Thou hast du- 
ties to perform, and I, a girl, ill-taught 
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Turned and shuffled off to do her bidding. 


for war, must prepare myself for what is 
before me.” 

To spare the old man the necessity of 
shuffling himself backward from her, fill- 
ing the way with obeisance, Zieta turned 
her back upon him and stood looking off 
from the balcony. Before the sound of 
his sandals ceased; however, she turned 
and called after him. 

‘Good omra, gather together in the 
audience hall, one hour from now, all of 
the mothers and maidens who would 
spend the day with me in preparation. 
Bid our noble bard be there with all his 
grandest tales of our people. And, omra, 
send to me also, and at once, in the 
council chamber, the omra who com- 
mands the walls, the captains of the 
gates, the captain of the city, and the 
captain of the palace guard. Be thou 
among them and let the astrologer and 
the bard be there also. These are my 
words. Let obedience be as powder 
answereth to fire.” 

The ancient omra stood for an instant 
as one struck dumb. Could it be 
Zieta? 

Then he turned and shuffled off to do 
her bidding, and Zieta, left alone, fell 
upon her knees, her head resting on her 
arms upon the marble rail, and she 
sobbed until the saddest heart in Oudey- 
pore could have given her of its joy in 
comparison. 

Could that be Zieta? 

Suddenly she rose from her knees, 
looked down for an instant upon the 
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pile of fagots, shook her head and en- 
tered the palace. 

In the council chamber the captains 
of the guards were gathering—fierce, 
iren-hearted Rajputs with lives that 
would be dearly bought. The military 
omra was there. He was of a more 
warlike mould than his civil brother, 
though hardly younger. Behind his 
long, two-pointed beard, his cheeks were 
flushed and his dark eyes flashed under 
the. shaggy white brows. He strode 
restlessly up and down the chamber. A 
wicked smile parted his lips as he lis- 
tened to the clanging of his sword and 
thought of days when it had dripped 
with the blood of Tartars and Moslems. 
They were heroes, every one of them, 
who, in this dire moment, thought only 
of devices by which they could endure 
till a greater number of the enemy had 
fallen than had ever yet immortalized 
a dying Rajput. One element, however, 
was utterly lacking. No act or word 
suggested hope. Heroism, from the 
very intensity of its self-abnegation, 
stands always in this danger. 

They were restless in the confines of 
the council chamber. They were angry 
that some childish folly should have 
forced them from their posts of duty at 
such a time. Why should they come 
from their death stations to answer the 
silly questions of a frightened girl? 
What could they say to pacify her? 
They were waiting to die for her. Was 
that not enough ? 

The civil omra shuffled into the room. 
Each man looked up with that quick 
glance which betrays the tension of the 
nerves. He was alone and they looked 
away again. They knew he had come 
from notifying the princess that they 
were there, but in their troubled minds 
they said to themselves that she would 
doubtless keep them waiting till it 
pleased her, then come to them with 
eves red with crying and voice choked 
with sobs, to implore them to do some- 
thing impossible to save her. They 
forgot how they all loved her aforetime 
—the most beautiful and gentle of all 
the maidens of Rajputana. 

The curtain was drawn again. They 
all started. It was only the old astrolo- 
ger, who slowly dragged his loose san- 
dals over the marble floor. They watched 
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Could that be Zieta? 


him for a moment, wondering if he might 
not have brought some word to set them 
free. Then they returned to their own 
stern thoughts again. 

Once more they started as the curtain 
moved. The old bard entered. A groan 
escaped the parched lips of some of the 
warriors. Dark frowns were gathering 
on their foreheads, promising ill for the 
timid girl who was coming to them for 
protection. 

It seemed to them hours, yet hardly 
minutes had elapsed since the civil omra 
entered, when they looked again, started, 
stared, caught their breath and stared 
again. 

Could that be Zieta? 

Instead of tears they saw the proud 
blood of the house of Rana flashing in 
her eyes. The most beautiful woman of 
Rajputana had never been so beautiful 
before. At the first glance they knew 
that she had not come to ask them to 
save her; yet, even then, had she re- 
peated the very petitions which they 
had anticipated with such scorn, they 


would have prayed for a thousand lives 
that they might give them all for hers ; 
so changeful is the heart of man in its 
moods toward incomprehensible woman. 

Zieta paused under the arched en- 
trance, and her brow contracted as she 
looked those stern warriors in the face. 

Beside her came the custodian of the 
Book of Decrees, with the ponderous 
volume in his arms. She put out her 
hand imperiously and held him back 
while her eyes turned sternly toward 
the savage patriarch, the military omra. 
It brought him to his senses ; for it was 
only in their bewilderment that they all 
had failed to realize that the ruler of 
Meywar had entered the royal council 
chamber. 

They fell upon their faces. 

The frown disappeared. 

The unlearned girl realized that she 
had fought a battle and gained an im- 
portant victory. She advanced to the 
musnud and stood beside it, resting 
upon the carved arm a hand in which 


she held the Signet of Power. 
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* Children of the Sun, arise,” she said. 
And as the stern warriors obeyed she 
continued : “In the hands of the gods 
are all our destinies; but seeing not 
those hands, and knowing not with cer- 
tainty their designs for us, it is for us 
to act upon our best judgment while the 
gods in mercy give us power to act at all.” 

Turning to the astrologer she asked : 
“What hast thou to say?” 

“Q Princess,” he replied, “a storm 
ef strange proportions is gathering 
about the mountain tops. Many have 
already noticed it and read in it an evil 
omen for Oudeypore.” 

He bowed his head and the warriors 
shuddered. 

“Is it not likelier to be an evil omen 
for the Moslems now entering the moun- 
tains?” Zieta asked, instantly. “May it 
not be that the gods are performing for 
Oudeypore? A wall that they are build- 
ing to protect the City of the Sun ?” 

“Why not, O Princess?” the astrolo- 
ger exclaimed, starting from his lethargy. 
The warriors looked in astonishment at 
each other, at the astrologer and at 
Zieta, and asked, “ Why not ?” 

“See, O Children of the Sun,” she 
cried; “it is not given us to know the 
future well enough to cast aside respon- 
sibility. Until the city is in the hands 
of the Moslems your duty is to hope as 
bravely as you fight, believing in victory. 
All things are ready for the Sacrifice of 
Johur, and when the gods decree it Iam 
ready to stand upon the pyre ; but let 
no man among you again usurp the di- 
vine prerogative and say that Oudeypore 
is lost, or open the gates to the Moslems 
while it is possible to keep them barred. 
We have within the walls to stand against 
the Mogul devil and his hordes, the 
strength of a reed against a whirlwind, 
of a thread to bind a coal of fire. "Tis 
well. The powers of heaven are not 
constrained by human possibilities. 
They can save the City of the Sun. 
They can bring the Maharana again to 
this musnud. Take thou not aught for 
granted but that thy duty is to use the 
strength the gods have given thee until 
they take that strength away. Now lis- 
ten well to the reading of my words. 
Hear them and obey. They are written 
in the Book of Decrees, signed with the 
Signet of Power.” 
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The custodian of the book sat with 
the volume on the mat before him, at 
the foot of the musnud. Zieta leaned 
forward, placing the seal upon the open 
page. Then he read: 

“From the setting of the sun, to- 
night, let every fire and light in the 
city be extinguished, that from the 
dome of the palace to the hills there 
shall not be seen one spark till morn- 
ing dawns. 

“ Let every gate stand open wide all 
night, unless the Moslem army shall ap- 
pear, but let each gate be guarded with 
a double force, and let each captain 
stand at his post. 

“Let whosoever will, who is not Mos- 
lem, go freely in and out all night. 

“Tf the Moslems should enter the 
ravine let every gate be barred. If an 
assault is made let every warrior stand 
at his post for victory. If the forts and 
outer wall are taken then defend the 
inner wall. The Princess Zieta with 
your wives and daughters will provide 
you food and render you such service 
as they can. The pyre is ready for 
them, but while they can give their 
strength to the defence of Oudeypore 
the fagots will not burn.” 

The reading ceased and Zieta added 
the usual form: ‘These are my words, 
sealed with the seal. Let them be 
posted and read in the market-places, 
and as the river followeth its banks, let 
all the people follow them. Upon the 
heads of those who have heard them, 
now rests the responsibility. My eyes 
and ears will be everywhere. Let them 
find no disobedience. I, the ruler of 
Meywar have spoken. The audience is 
ended.” 

This time there was no need to re- 
mind the stern warriors of their obli- 
gations. Zieta turned quickly, but every 
man prostrated himself. When the cur- 
tain fell behind her they rose again and 
looked at each other in blank astonish- 
ment, while their wondering eyes asked 
of each other, “Can that be Zieta?” 


CHAPTER IV 


Tue audience hall was nearly filled 
with noble women when Zieta entered 
with the bard. He was the oldest offi- 
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**}, the Ruler of Meywar, have spoken.” 


cial of the Maharana’s household—older 
even than the civil omra. His son had 


long been the active story-teller of the 
palace, but, like the rest of the young 


men, he had accompanied the Maharana 
to Delhi, that he might add an account 
of the trip to the family lore. 

Like all those left behind, the old 
bard found that the needs of the mo- 
ment had roused the fire that was dying 
in his veins and he imagined, at least, 
that his youth was renewed like the 
eagle’s. 

He had a duty to perform as bards 
aforetime had performed it. The noble 
mothers and maidens of Meywar hung 
on his words for strength and courage. 
He awoke to the call with a devotion 
that was inspiration. 

Zieta lay upon a low couch among 
the younger women. Tears shone in 
her eyes, or a flush of pride dispelled 
them, as pathos or patriotism rose tri- 
umphant in the tale the bard was tell- 
ing. 

Hour after hour the women listened 
to the old, familiar stories, as though 
they were something new. They had 
never meant so much to them before— 
nor to the bard. 

He began by reciting Ramayana, the 
famous epic of their first king in India ; 


how Rama fought the demons of Cey- 
lon and gave his life to rescue the beau- 
tiful queen from their defiling hands. 

“°Tis well,” the women said to each 
other, “that Rama became our god. 
With his example to teach us should we 
not be ready to stand upon the pyre, 
rather than fall into the hands of the 
Moslems !” 

Then the bard told them of the Kas- 
hatryas, their Aryan ancestors, who 
came from the north and settled upon 
those grand table-lands of Rajputana ; 
and from the very beginning he pict- 
ured in vivid tales the struggles and 
triumphs of the Rajputs. 

It is ‘a wonderful history, glowing 
with patriotism and _ self-sacrifice and 
deeds of bravery, which to this day, and - 
far away in the busy Occident, thrills 
the blood of the reader with every page. 

Zieta’s eyes flashed and her cheeks 
burned as the bard told the story of 
the wife of the Rajah Dahur, and again 
when he told of the twenty Rajputs who 
put an end to the conquests of Moha- 
moud. 

Then he began a story for which Zieta 
was evidently waiting. She recognized 
it with the first words, and lifted her- 
self upon her elbow to give it better at- 
tention. 
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Out in the mountains Allah, an im- 
perious Mogul. took captive the Rajah 
of Chittore. He offered him his liberty 
in exchange for his beautiful daughter. 
At first the Rajah refused, but upon 
being put to torture he reluctantly sent 
his order to Chittore, that his daughter 
be brought to Delhi. The procession 
started with a Rajput guard and a long 
line of closed palanquins containing the 
women who were to accompany her. 
On the journey the princess formed a 
plan and found among the guard those 
who were brave enough to do her bid- 
ding. Arriving outside the gates of 
Delhi she sent word to the Emperor 
that he should never see her alive un- 
less she were first allowed to see her 
father. The demand was granted, but 
the warriors were told to remain out- 
side the city. Only the palanquins 
were conducted to the prison where the 
Rajah was confined. When they were 
well inside the prison, the doors were 
opened and, instead of maidens, fifty 
Rajput warriors sprang from the palan- 
quins. The prison guard was cut down, 
the royal prisoner rescued, and the 
Rajputs were well upon their way back 
to Chittore before the people of Delhi 
had _ sufficiently recovered from the 
shock to realize what had happened. 

The-white-haired bard became so ex- 
cited in the telling of his tales that 
often he was upon his feet, and, like a 
skilled actor, told them as much with 
his body as with his tongue. His 
shrunken muscles bulged and quivered, 
and his broken voice rang again, as he 
rehearsed the brave deeds of Mohabet 
Kahn. 

Then came the grand story of the 
Rajah Pertab Singh ; how with a little 
band of Rajputs he held the wild Dho- 
barri Pass in the mountains of Gurwar, 
against the Emperor Akbar and his en- 
tire Moslem army, and finally forced 
the Mogul to make the first treaty of 
peace which had ever been extorted 
from him. 

The hearts of the women in the audi- 
ence hall swelled with pride as this tale 
» was told, for the sixteen men who came 
in triumph from the Dhobarri Pass 
were the direct ancestors of the sixteen 
omras of Oudeypore: their husbands, 
fathers, and nearest relatives. With 
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such blood in their veins, should they 
hestitate to die in the glorious Sacrifice 
of Johur rather than fall into the hands 
of the Moslems ? 

Having thus filled them with patriotic 
zeal, the shrewd bard turned his se- 
lection of stories upon the brave women 
of Rajputana, and related the scenes of 
the various, sacrifices that had taken 
place at Chittore, where three times the 
queens had led their noble women up 
the funeral pyre. There was no end to 
the tales from which he might select. 

The effect was obvious to all. They 
came bowed down with grief, dreading 
the awful morrow. They found them- 
selves lifted up till they even longed for 
a place by Zieta’s side upon the pyre. 

Thus, having done what she could for 
the warriors and the women, Zieta 
breathed a deep, quivering sigh and 
closed her eyes. Those who noticed it 
thought it beautiful resignation ; but 
in very truth she had utterly forgotten 
both the bard and the audience hall. 


CHAPTER V 


Buiacker and lower the clouds gath- 
ered and lowered about the higher 
peaks as the day wore on. The oldest 
Rajputs had never seen nor heard of 
anything so grand, so terrible. The 
sun shone fiercely down upon the City 
of the Sun, but it shone through a per- 
fect circle of spotless blue completely 
surrounded by masses of heavy clouds. 

Especially among the mountains to 
the north, through which the Moslem 
army must pass, the fury of the elements 
was something frightful. In the city it- 
self the air was silent and _ stifling. 
There was not a motion in the foliage 
that drooped about the palace walls. 
There was not a ripple on the lake. 
The island palace of Jugmundar ap- 
peared to be two perfect palaces, and 
standing on the shore one could not 
tell where the real palace ended and 
where the reflection began. 

The more awful, in contrast, was the 
tornado sweeping through the moun- 
tains. 

The clouds, in huge masses, black in 
the centres, whiter, than snow about the 
horders. reeled like drunken things up 
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from behind the peaks. They plunged 
to the right, or to the left, hurling 
themselves against each other, stagger- 
ing, stretching up and down in gigantic 
pillars, whirling like dervishes till their 
feet caught upon a mountain peak. 
Then the entire mass would sink down 
abeut it, whirling still, while the black 
clouds already gathered lay silent and 
sullen below it. 

Then a sudden gust would catch the 
shroud from about some single peak, 
tossing it into the air like dust, leaving 
one towering cone to gleam and flash 
in a moment's sunlight while all of its 
fellows lay smothered. 

It was an omen. No one doubted it. 

It was the very handwriting of the 
gods upon the walls of heaven. 

Oh that someone could read it! 

Could Zieta have known, then, the 
power of that sentence so quickly spoken 
in the council chamber, she would have 
thanked her guiding spirits for very in- 
spiration. 

“Is it not liker to be an evil omen 
for the Moslems?” pale lips whispered 
thousands of times that day. 

They looked up at the fiercely blazing 
sun and smiled though it blinded them. 
They basked in its burning rays and 
said, “ See, it still shines for us. The 
gods would have us know that the omen 
is for the Moslems.” Then they looked 
up into the hills—but they trembled 
still. 

Many families ready for flight hesi- 
tated at the gates and turned back 
again. They came back even after 
crossing the ravine; and far into the 
night, through darkness so complete 
that the whitest thing could not be seen 
a handbreath from the eyes, frightened 
fugitives came feeling their way back 
to the city. 

Oh, how they thanked their gods when 
they reached the gates and found that 
they were still open! It was then that 
the officers understood the mercy and 
forethoughtful wisdom of Zieta’s com- 
mand. 

The quality of hope, too, which Zieta 
had commanded found lodgment in 
many a heart. Officers began to assure 


each other that as they were they could 
surely hold out a little while, even 
against the whole of India, and that it 
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was a foolish thought that they must 
throw open the gates at the very first 
assault. 

Long before sunset the people who 
remained in the city had given up all 
idea of flight for that day, at least, even 
though they expected to see the Mos- 
lems encamped round about the walls 
in the morning. 

Only an occasional Bheel whose home 
was in the mountains, and who had 
simply come to the city for trade, wan- 
dered out through the gates as the sun 
bent toward the west. Even they were 
slow in going, for their homes were 
mud palls up among those very fast- 
nesses where the clouds were raging. 

The sun was not over two hours high 
when one of these Bheels wandered 
slowly down the broad open space, be- 
tween the outer and inner walls, called 
the Ranabunda. Before the inner wall 
was built it bordered on the lake. 
Now it was used in times of peace as 
the great market-place where caravans 
from the north came in and “unloaded 
their merchandise. At the end of the 
Ranabunda was the Desert Gate, facing 
the mountain pass through which came 
the Persian Trail. 

The Bheel approached the gate, but 
he was in no haste. He paid little at- 
tention to the storm. Indeed he paid 
little attention to anything. He wasa 
dhunnee, the chief of some pall, for he 
wore high leather sandals, like boots, 
bound about his legs with leather cords. 
The tops were hidden under his waist- 
cloth, which hung in scant folds below 
his knees. 

The Bheel wears no turban but his 
long black’ hair twisted in a hard coil 
about his head, as low down as his eye- 
brows ; but over head and all the dhun- 
nee wore a coarse goats’-hair blanket, 
firmly caught about the waist by a 
rope girdle. 

He was well prepared to meet the 
storm. All that could be seen of him, 
even of his face, were his two eyes, in- 
tense and quick, deep set in the Bheel’s 
dark skin. 

A company of soldiers seated under * 
the arch of the gate was solemnly con- 
versing and watching the storm. After 
standing for a moment looking down 
at them the Bheel listlessly seated him- 
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self without invitation. 
differently toward the mountains he 
said, “'They are having a great holiday 
up there, to welcome the Moslems.” 

To the Rajputs that conflict was the 
undoubted fury of the gods, ready to 
break upon either them or their ene- 
mies, and the speech of the Bheel fell 
like blasphemy on their ears. One of 
the soldiers sternly replied, “The gods 
are there and thy pall is there. Thou 
hadst best get thee to it. It will need 
a dhunnee.” Another added, “ Ay, and 
leave us to our graver thoughts, which 
thou canst neither appreciate nor un- 
derstand.” 

“The gods are there, for the gods are 
everywhere,” the Bheel replied, languid- 
ly. ‘My pall is always in their keep- 
ing, and if they will to destroy it what 
is my arm to them? If yonder storm 
were like the tempest which from over 
the mountains is sweeping toward 
Oudeypore, my arm should be there 
and in strength to hold the tempest 
back, even as yonder peak just grappled 
with that plunging cloud and holds it 
now.” 

“Get thee to thy mountains with thy 
boasting,” cried one of the soldiers. 
“ Are we the omras who are slain or the 
Maharana who is captive?” 





At the Desert Gate. 


Nodding in- . 
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“Men make omras and maharajahs 
from among themselves,” said the Bheel, 
scornfully. ‘The Creator made us all 
for men. Does it make thee less a man 
because another man is slain or cap- 
tive ?” 

“To thy mud-hole, dog of a Bheel,” 
muttered the captain of the gate. 
“Thou hast not brain enough to under- 
stand. What if we were to take thee, 
now, and bind thee, and march with 
thee up to thy pall and cry to thy 
people, ‘Ho ye dogs, sons of dogs, 
come out ye thieves of Mahadeo, and 
watch us while we cut thy dhunnee in 
pieces.” Another added, savagely, 
* How wouldst thou then prate to thy 
people about being men ?” 

Slowly the Bheel replied, “ Long years 
ago, in yonder market-place, I listened 
to a Rajput bard, upon a gala day. He 
told of Nahur Kahn, the Tiger of Gess- 
wint Singh, who alone entered the 
enemy's camp and bore away the chief 
who was ready to fall upon his master, 
who drank of the poison to save his 
master’s life. He told of the Rajput, 
Soortan, a captive, condemned to death, 
who was granted an audience with the 
great Mogul in the hope to save his 
life. When he heard that he must fall 
upon his face before the emperor he re- 
fused to see him. His friends persuad- 
ed him to go, promising that he need 
not kneel, but gave him such a passage 
of entrance that he must bend lower 
and lower, and at last lie upon the floor 
before he gained the audience hall. 
When he saw the plan he threw himself 
upon his back, and with his feet first came 
into the presence of the emperor. “If I 
were what thou art,” the Bheel added, 
looking steadily at the captain, “ whether 
men called me omra, rajah, Maharana, 
or Rajput and nothing more, I would be 
a Nahur Kahn. I would be a Soortan. 
My master should not die before my 
living eyes, nor would I fall upon my 
belly even in death before a Mogul, so 
long as the gods in mercy gave nre 
wherewith to defend my own.” 

“Oh, bragger, get thee hence,” cried 
the captain of the gate. 

“Who calls me bragger?” exclaimed 
the Bheel, springing to his feet. ‘Let 
him hear my words. Come, fifty of 
you, Rajputs. Follow me. I stake my 
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life with his who called me bragger; 
that within twelve hours the Maharana 
stands inside the walls of Oudeypore.” 

“A Rajput’s life against a Bheel’s! 
Get you gone!” the captain muttered, 
scornfully, and after that no soldier 
dared accept the offer. 

The Bheel stood for a moment look- 
ing silently down upon the soldiers. 
Then, without a word he turned and 
passed out through the Desert Gate. 


CHAPTER VI 


Beyonp the ravine, where the fruit- 
farms of Oudeypore lay along the foot- 
hills, the Bheel was met by a follower 
holding two powerful horses. They 
mounted and began to climb the pass. 

Leaning forward and gently touching 
the horse’s neck the dhunnee whispered : 
“Faster, Mahadeo,” and the two re- 
sponded as though they were but one. 

Faster and faster, shoulder to shoulder, 
they dashed along that narrow moun- 
tain way that has witnessed so much 
of Rajputanic history. If the pace 
slackened the low voice whispered, 
“Faster, Mahadeo,” and they were on 
again, higher and higher among the 
mountains, nearer and nearer to the 
whirling clouds. 

Now the blasts struck them with the 
fury of a hurricane. The path became 
so steep that the horses were obliged to 
walk. They were white with foam, and 
shuddering not more from exertion than 
from fear of the tempest which right 
about them, now, was as terrible as it 
had seemed from the distance. 

“Good Mahadeo,” the Bheel whis- 
pered, leaning forward. The horse 
whinnied, in spite of his panting, and 
longed to speak. ‘The pass was never 
better climbed. Thou hast done nobly, 
Mahadeo, and thou too, Rao. There is 
but half an hour of daylight left and no 
sign of the Moslems. They will not 
reach Oudeypore this night. How ig- 
norance lends feet to fear! We have 
not passed a living thing.” 

The dhunnee’s companion gasped, 
choked, turned his head one side to 
catch his breath against the blast and 
answered, “ It may be, master, but doth 
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not the camel Jay him down to die and 
the lion hide himself before the fury of 
the heavens? “Tis but the common law 
to tremble before the gods when they 
roar in their wrath. The fear is in my 
own bones, master. I cannot help it.” 

“Did I say that fear and trembling 
were not in my bones, too, my Imam ?” 
the dhunnee replied. But he sat with 
his face full to the tempest. “ Nay, 
then, thou didst not understand my 
words. I said that ignorance gave feet 
to fear. Where art thou now, O my 
Imam? Thou art where thy duty calls 
thee, bearing thy fear withthee. It has 
given thee no feet wherewith to fly and 
hide thyself.” 

By this they reached the summit of 
the steepest and most dangerous part of 
the pass. Beyond them the way lay al- 
most level for a little distance, then it 
fell away abruptly into the valley. As 
it fell away the path followed the bed of 
some past mountain torrent, through a 
deep gorge with high cliffs close upon 
each side. It was dark, full of weird 
echoes and full of fear at any time. On 
a night like this the bravest might flinch 
before it. Many a caravan traversed the 
defile in passing between Persia and 
Rajputana, but they took good precau- 
tion to reach it in broad daylight and 
not in a storm like this. 

The dhunnee and his companion did 
not follow the defile but turned to the 
left, through a cleft in the rocky wall, so 
narrow that the two could no more than 
ride abreast, and their path soon came 
out on the brink of a precipitous cliff 
forming one great wall of the valley be- 
low which terminated in the defile they 
had left. It was the valley up which the 
Persian Trail approached the pass. 

After following this path at a rapid 
gait for a few minutes they halted upon 
a broad platform of rock, capable of ac- 
commodating at least a hundred horse- 
men. It even jutted out a little over 
the valley below, forming a magnificent 
outlook. 

At this point the cliff was over two 
hundred feet high—not perpendicular 
but at an angle of forty-five degrees at 
least—and at its base the valley was not 
over two thousand feet in width. On 
the opposite side a still more precipi- 
tous ledge walled it in. The two cliffs 
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urew closer and closer together till they 
finally formed the detile. 

From where the Bheels stood they 
could see even to the very entrance of 
the defile ; while upon the left the val- 
ley stretched away, growing constantly 
broader till it was lost in the distance. 

Formed by a thousand tiny springs, a 
brook meandered down the valley. Now 
it was but a silver thread, but when such 
clouds as hung over it to-night offered 
generous tribute it was capable of flood- 
ing almost the entire valley. At such 
times, instead of following the valley, 
caravans took the narrower and more 
dangerous path along the cliff. 

The dhunnee sprang from his saddle, 
saying to his companion, “The horses 
will be chilled in this tempest, for we 
may have long to wait. Take them into 
the cave, good Imam, and come again to 
me.” 

Returning, Imam found his master 
standing with folded arms upon the 
very brow of the projecting rock, ob- 
livious as the rock itself to the storm 
that raged about him. He crept as 
near to him as he could, but neither 
spoke. Often *twould have been im- 
possible. But the raging tempest 
caught neither eye nor ear. Through- 
out the valley a tumult raged that al- 
most rivalled the sublimer fury of the 
elements. 

Two hundred thousand soldiers and 
camp-followers, held together only by 
the fact that their leader was a man who 
swept every foe before him, crowded 
closer and closer as the mighty host 
of the Great Mogul advanced. Even 
their leader sank into insignificance be- 
fore the awful majesty of the storm they 
were approaching, and nothing more was 
needed to wrest from them their courage, 
their faith, and their allegiance, and 
throw them into dire confusion. 

A thousand richly armored horsemen 
rode in advance. They were supposed 
to lead the army by half a mile, but they 
were closely followed by five hundred 
war elephants in gorgeous paraphernalia, 
and they again by a thousand fighting 
camels in clattering harnesses. 

Behind the camels marched a vast, 
disorderly body of foot soldiers ; and 
after them, in all the glory of the Orient, 
rode the Great Mogul, surrounded by a 


guard of officers 
and fifty chosen 
horsemen whose 
position, night 
and day, was be- 
side the Emperor. 
At no great dis- 
tance behind, a 
large body, 
mounted and on 
foot, guarded the 
thousand Rajput 
warriors, still 
bound hand and 
foot and fastened, by ten and ten, to the 
girdles of Moslems. 

Next came the royal household, in such 
magnificence as it had never moved be- 
fore. Then followed the royal camp fit- 
tings and the elephants and camels bear- 
ing the fabulous treasure. They alone 
were guarded by no small army, and far 
away down the valley all was a mov- 
ing mass of camels and elephants and 
human beings, as far as the eye could 
reach. 

More and more slowly the mighty 
host advanced. In furious rage the Mo- 
gul Emperor sent his orders to the 
front to hasten, declaring that the army 
should not halt till it reached the walls 
of Oudeypore. 

The horsemen faced the defile. Not 
far above them all was lost in darkness 
and clogged by rolling clouds. Their 
horses shuddered before the blast that 
swept down to meet them. They turned 
about, refusing to lead the way. 

“A curse upon them,” shouted the 
Emperor when it was reported to him. 
“Let the elephants advance and to 
their riders be reward and glory.” 

Four abreast the huge tuskers were 
turned into the defile. They filled the 
narrow space from ledge to ledge. 
Their armored sides rasped and clanked 
against each other as they crowded to- 
gether, while.the heads of those behind 
them crowded them on. 

The leading tuskers tossed their 
trunks and shrieked as they were 
pushed forward, but the hurricane 
shrieked so much the louder. The en- 
trance to the defile was one solid mass 
of slowly moving, rebellious elephants, 
when a dense cloud plunged over the 
ledges on either side, filling the defile 
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far above them, and in great waves of 
black rolled slowly down upon them. 

The tuskers saw it and stood still, de- 
spite those behind them. The mahoots 
and the soldiers in the howdahs saw it 
too, and deserting their seats they fled 
from the defile over the compact mass 
of elephants. Then the foremost tusk- 
ers turned and fought their way back 
in a fearful battle till the path became 
so clogged with the fallen that others 
mounted from them to the backs of 
those still wedged behind. Like the 
mahoots and the soldiers, huge tusker 
elephants came reeling out of the de- 
file, over the backs of their fellows, 
crashing the howdahs as they came; 
and the earth trembled as they fell, at 
last, in the first free space. 

For a time even the tempest was 
drowned by the wild shrieks of the ele- 
phants. 

At last the defile was cleared, a hun- 
dred men were killed, and many ele- 
phants were injured, but the Emperor 
was not satisfied. 

“Blind the fighting camels,” he 
shouted, “and send them forward. His 
weight in gold to each of the three men 
who lead the way.” 

It was already growing dark, but the 
cupidity of some of the camel-drivers 
tempted them. The camels were blinded 
and led, but it would have been wiser 
to blind the leaders, for when they en- 
tered the defile they were afraid and 
turned back with the camels. 

Meanwhile, from far behind, the vast 
army had been pushing forward. The 
divisions had closed in till every space, 
even for standing, was crowded with a 
restless conglomeration of men and ani- 
mals. When the horsemen turned back 
from the pass their places had been 
filled and they mingled with the ele- 
phants. When the tuskers forged their 
way out the fighting camels were al- 
ready there, and when the camels re- 
turned there was scarcely room for them 
to stand. 

The place where the Emperor was 
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forced to halt was directly under the 
cliff where the Bheels were standing. 
The thousand Rajput prisoners were a 
little in the rear and crowded close 
uyon the banks of the stream. 

Darkness and the storm increased to- 
gether. The army halted without com- 
mand, because it could not move. There 
was no way to distribute rations. There 
was no opportunity to erect a tent, re- 
move a saddle or howdah, or unstrap a 
burden. Animals and men rebelled, 
but it only added a little to the univer- 
sal confusion. The elephants shrieked 
and trumpeted and tramped in unison 
till the earth trembled. Long, melan- 
choly, and piercing wails came from the 
twisting throats of the camels, and the 
tempest lifted up its voice to drown them. 

The royal household, with the camp 
baggage and treasure, crowded close 
about the Emperor, and the only place 
that could be cleared for pitching the 
royal tents was upon the first rise of- 
the cliff directly under the Bheels. 

There, by the last leaden rays of day- 
light, the royal tents were pitched, with- 
out embellishment or decoration. It 
was quite enough that the soldiers were 
able to hold them till they were made 
fast against the blasts. The tentless, 
foodless, frightened host sank into the 
terrible, howling blackness and disap- 
peared, each even from his nearest 
neighbor. 

Only under the shelter of the royal 
tent did a torch or even lantern burn, 
and only at distant intervals a faint 
spark glimmered where some had suc- 
ceeded in starting a struggling fire by 
smothering it with blankets. 

Till all was lost in night the two 
stood upon the cliff. Only once the 
dhunnee spoke. It needed no reply. 
When the elephants came plunging 
from the gorge the whole advance divis- 
ion of the army turned and for a mo- 
ment struggled to retreat. The dhun- 
nee caught the arm of his companion 
and muttered, “Oh, what an opportu- 
nity!” 


(To be continued.) 
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DANIEL C. BEARD 


By W. A. Cooper 


more generally known) is unique 

and most interesting, for besides 
being very artistic, it is rich from the 
collector’s standpoint. 

His collection of swords and small 
firearms, of which we shall chiefly 
speak, are especially rare, and some of 
them have a history that makes their 
possession all the more desirable. 

Two of the swords at the top of the 
row seen in our illustration, were car- 
ried through the war by his brother, 
Captain Harry Beard, of the 30th Mis- 
souri Regiment. An officer’s sword of 
the war of 1812 and an Indian scimitar 


“| ac studio of Dan Beard (as he is 


and case hang below; next are three 
heavy Japanese samauri swords and a 
heavy dragoon sword of the beginning of 
this century, and below these a flint-lock 
blunderbuss and sword such as were 
used by Black Beard, the pirate, dated 
1689. There are also the knives from the 
battle-ground of Fort Donelson, a dou- 
ble-bladed Chinese sword, and a bone- 
handled sword dug up in New York, a 
dagger from the Island of Formosa, an 
artillery sword, and an old fort artillery 
sword of 1833 with a Roman blade filled 
with mercury, a Javanese dagger, and a 
sword used during the John Brown 
riots. 
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To the right of these hangs a mask 
from Alaska, which, though not a thing 
of beauty, is very artistic and cleverly 
made, and easily discernible in the 
plate of the studio, Above this is to be 
seen a rare old stirrup cross-bow of the 
fifteenth century, from the collection of 
a German baron, beside which hangs 
an “ankloeng,” a Javanese musical in- 
strument. 

On the floor are numerous cooking 
utensils of iron, brass, and copper used 
by the early settlers of this country; a 
cartridge-box and belt of 1778 ; and, to 
the left, a lariat given Mr. Beard by a 
man who had killed four Chinamen, but, 
as Mr. Beard playfully remarks, ‘“ This 
was while he was drunk, He was nota 
killer.” Below this are some very old 
candlesticks and Persian lamps and two 
pieces of Aztec pottery, both valuable 
specimens of the artistic handiwork 
of these quaint little people of Central 
America. 

Possibly the most interesting thing 
in this studio is a home-made Confeder- 
ate flag, made by the loving hands of 
some Southern mother or sister, with 
two stripes of Turkey red and one of 
fine white linen. This was captured by 
Mr. Beard’s brother, and sent home as 
a Christmas present to Daniel, at that 
time a little boy. 

But the most precious of all are the 
treasures stored in the drawers of the 
rich old cabinet, and in the portfolios 
adjoining ; for here are all the sketch- 
books and notes of the artist in his 
many travels stored up for future use, 
and besides these are many originals, 
already used in the various magazines 
and books that Mr. Beard’s prolific pen 
and brush have illustrated. 

Although coming from a family of 
artists—of which his father, the late 
James H. Beard, was the eldest, and his 
uncle, Mr. Wm. H. Beard (the humorous 
painter of monkeys and bears, and now 
one of the most striking figures in the 
artists’ colony) was the youngest—he 
was not encouraged to study art, for 
which he had a natural love. Although 
the environments of his early years were 
certainly artistic, and his home a perfect 
kindergarten for the development of any 
latent talent there might be there, still 
it has been only in later years and by the 

















Gambling Scene on the Mississippii—Water-color by Mr, 
eard, 


Illustration for “ The Stormy Petrel.” 


most persistent study that Dan Beard 
has made himself felt in the art world. 
As a boy he gave no special attention 
to the rudiments of art, studying with 
much more interest the habits of birds 
and insects ; and the transition of the 
caterpillar to the butterfly or the grub 
to the beetle was to him a matter of sur- 
passing interest. 

One time, when yet a little boy, he 
brought one of these grubs into the par- 
lor, where a company of ladies was as- 
sembled. They were horrified at the 
ugly little creature, but the young nat- 
uralist knew its future life and described 
in glowing terms how this homely little 
bug would soon be resplendent in all 
the colors of the beautiful spotted Pelid- 
nota Punctata. 

He used to harness up these tiny bee- 
tles with a harness made of thread and 
a little sleigh or wagon of card-board, 
and after driving to his heart’s content, 
would tie them to the grape-vines to 
feed, knowing that to be their only 
food. 
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His love of colors led him to paint 
tiny panoramas of soldiers and Indians 
on a roll of white ribbon, which he ar- 
ranged in a round paper box, to be un- 
rolled by a‘crank. 

The first money he earned was for 
painting a political transparency for the 
campaign of 1864, showing General 
George B. McClellan riding two horses, 
“War” and “ Peace,” for which he re- 
ceived the sum of four dollars. He im- 


mediately spent it all for neckties, 
chiefly of bright hues, a weakness—or a 
delight, possibly—he still clings to. 
After graduating from the public 
school, Mr. Beard took a short course 
at Professor Worrall’s Academy, at Cov- 











Autumn Signs.—By Mr, Beard. 
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ington, Ky., studying principally the 
higher mathematics with a view to be- 
coming a civil engineer ; and on leaving 
the school he took up the practical 
study in Cincinnati. But in 1874 he 
received a good offer from the Sanborn 
Map and Publishing Co. which he ac- 
cepted, and for four years he travelled 
as surveyor over all the States east of 
the Mississippi River. 

This was just what the young man re- 
quired—it not only built him up physi- 
cally, but gave him the opportunity to 
pursue his favorite study in natural 
history, and his sketch-books, which we 
have already spoken of, show how ar- 
dent a student he was. 

He took unusual in- 
terest in the great so- 
cial problems of the 
day, that were agitat- 
ing both capital and 
labor all over the land. 
He was everywhere 
with his note- and 
sketch - books, and 
they fairly teem with 
illustrations and sto- 
ries of the large facto- 
ries, the mills, and the 
mines, and show the 
extent of his research 
and the acuteness of 
his observation. 

Coming on a visit 
to New York in 1879, 
he met Mr. Drake, of 
the Century and St. 
Nicholas, who induced 
him, after a glance at 
his sketch - book, to 
write a series of arti- 
cles on natural his- 
tory, with illustra- 
tions by himself. The 
reception they met 
with induced Mr. 
Beard to enter the 
field of art and story, 
and he has been very 
much in evidence in 
it ever since. 

The encouragement 
he received from the 
journals and his warm 
reception by the pub- 
lic not only deter- 
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It's only Fido.—By Mr. Beard 


By permissi« 


mined Mr. Beard to remain in New 
York, but showed him the necessity of 
further study, especially in drawing. 

He applied for admission to the life 
class at the Art Students’ League, and 
was received because of his general pro- 
ficiency and knowledge in art and kin- 
dred subjects. Mr. Sartain, his teacher, 
on seeing his first drawing, said: ‘For 
Heaven’s sake how were you ever ad- 
mitted to the life class?” But there was 
a red-haired man sitting next to Mr. 
Beard in the class who did so much 
worse that Dan was encouraged, and so 
improved that at the end of four years 
Mr. Sartain told him his drawings were 
the best in the school. Here he had 
for teachers Mr. Sartain and Mr. Beck- 
with, and for fellow-students Will 
Drake, the illustrator, Allen P. Red- 
wood, and St. John and C. Y. Turner. 

Then began his busy studio life, and 
his brilliant work in Harper’s Young Peo- 
ple and St. Nicholas made him at once 
the most popular illustrator of the day. 

One of his best articles about this 
time was for Scribner’s, on “The Lum- 
ber Camp,” in the great lumber region 
of Michigan, which Mr. Beard visited in 
midwinter, with the thermometer below 
zero. 


n of Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Beard is a charming story-teller, 
and writes, if anything, better than he 
draws. To know and enjoy him at 
his best one should read his most recent 
work, “Moonlight and Six Feet of Ro- 
mance,” on social inequalities, a work 
that has proved a great success, and 
could only be written by a man of Mr. 
Beard’s varied accomplishments. 

His most popular work, “ The Ameri- 
can Boy’s Handy Book,” is the standard 
work of the day in its class, and shows 
Mr. Beard at his best ; for he delights in 
everything pertaining to the charms of 
boyhood’s days. Their games and pas- 
times he enters into with. all the vim of 
a boy rather than a man of forty-five, 
for that is his age. 

He illustrated most charmingly Mr. 
William Waldorf Astor's book, “ A Jour- 
ney to Other Lands,” and several of 
Mark Twain’s, including “ Tom Sawyer 
Abroad,” and that very important work 
to both author and artist, “A Yankee 
at King Arthur's Court,” in which they 
both revel in mirth. 

In the monthlies and the comic 
weeklies and Sunday papers he is con- 
stantly appearing, to the delight of 
young and old, but it is always as a free 
lance ; for men like Dan Beard must be 
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left unhampered 
to tell the truth in % 
their own way. 

He is a regular 

contributor to the 
Water-Color Exhi- : 
bition, and his 
pictures always 
find a ready sale. 
He is the most ver- 
satile genius we 
have met among 
that brilliant class 
of black-and-white 
artists, or illus- 
trators, in which 
New York is so 
very strong, and 
his fund of infor- 
mation seems in- 
exhaustible. 

In ornithology 
he is at home. That is his hobby. He 
knows all about the “ web-footed birds ” 
and “birds of prey,” and the bright- 
feathered songsters that make our sum- 
mer days so enjoyable. He knows all 
about nest-building, and is familiar with 
everything written on the subject from 
Aristotle and Pliny down to Pierre Be- 
lon, Willoughby, Ray, Linnzeus, Audu- 
bon, and Gould. 

Mr. Beard is a member of the Orni- 
thological Union and the Linnzus So- 
ciety, the Ohio Society of New York, 
and several clubs such as the Aldine 
and Twilight. 
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A Characteristic Conception. 
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He takes an ac- 
tive part in the 
affairs of Flushing, 
LongIsland, where 
he lives, is a mem- 
ber of the Board 
of Education and 
president of the 
Single Tax Club. 
Ardently interest- 
ed in athletics and 
everything per- 
taining to physical 
culture, he is him- 
self a splendid ex- 
ample of the all- 
round athlete and 
an oarsman of con- 
siderable repute. 

Dan Beard was 
born June 21, 
1850, at Cincin- 
nati, O. It was here and at Coving- 
ton, Ky., his childhood days were passed. 
All of his brothers and sisters are 
gifted with the pen and brush, and 
like their talented father and uncle, a 
strong vein of humor permeates all of 
their work. 

In the sixteen years spent in New 
York Mr. Beard has made for himself a 
name and position that he has every 
reason to be proud of; for throughout 
the land, where magazine and story 
books are read, his work is enjoyed, 
and by the most appreciative class, our 
little ones. 


The Fairy Coach.—Magazine illustration by Mr. Beard 
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Beside a shady poo| she stood , se 


Just where the meadow meets the weed ; 


I know the place full well . 





And lightly, on the surtace clear 
She cast o pebble lying near , 


And round it, as tt fe 
The hittle ripples a one , 


’ 


All laughed and spark d inthe sun. 


Once ona sleeping heart , by chance , 

There fell fe) careless word , gla nce , 
Upon a summer's day . 

The word , ihe look the summer, foo, 

Have fled , as all sweet things must do, 
But, though they've passed away, 

In one heart , that will not foroet, 

The happy ripples sparkle ya 








A GIFT TO MONTPELIER 
By S. Turner Willis 


as W. Wood, the President of the 
National Academy of Design, was 
making preparations to found an art 
gallery in the city of Montpelier, the 
beautiful capital of the Green Mountain 
State; and the project is now so far ad- 
vanced that the public opening is set for 
some time in the early part of August. 
The gallery will be started in a small 
way with some twenty-five or thirty oil 
and water-color paintings and about 
twelve etchings, all works of Mr. Wood. 
Quite naturally a deep and wide- 


| was announced recently that Thom- 


Main Street, Montpelier.—By Mr. Wood 


spread public interest is felt, not only 
in the city of Montpelier, but more or 
less throughout the entire State of Ver- 
mont. This is as it should be, because 
the public art gallery, like the public 
library, has an indispensable place to fill 
in the highest educational and esthetic 
culture of the people. And the more 
perfectly we come to understand the 
true mission of art the more clearly can 
we see the necessity of that liberality of 
education and purifying influence whick 
such institutions impart. More espe- 
cially do such formative influences man- 
ifest themselves in American home life 
and public institutions, where so much 
depends on the free choice of the sov- 
ereign people. The art gallery filled 
with paintings that picture the beauti- 
ful and the true, the library filled with 
books that represent the noble and the 
good, like the school and the college 
with the living teacher of culture and 
refinement, are at once the sure founda- 
tion and the bulwark of defence of our 
homes and public institutions. 

But it is evident that many people yet 
think art has no other purpose in view 
than furnishing a certain class the pas- 
time or amusement of sketching or paint- 
ing those objects upon which their fan- 
cies delight to dwell. But the wide- 
awake, enterprising, illustrated dailies, 
weeklies, and monthlies all declare the 
falsity of this notion. The same thing 
is certified in the diversified beauties of 
the natural world and in the pictorial 
eloquence of literature. 

Particularly is this noticeable in the 
parables of Jesus. In fact the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures fairly throb 
and pulsate with the realities of life and 
truth portrayed upon their pages. The 
places, the persons, the customs of the 
far-distant centuries are made real to 
us in the living present. We are just 
now beginning to learn the value of the 
pictorial method in teaching our chil- 
dren, as the increasing popularity of the 
kindergarten system abundantly shows. 
What harmony and melody as a means 
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of culture and delight are to the ear, 
that sculpture and painting are to the 
sense of sight. To neglect the cultiva- 
tion of the taste for the beautiful in the 
human soul is tp stunt the unfolding of 
those capacities and qualities of mind 
and heart through which come the chief- 
est and purest delights. The formative 
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in proportion as it is utilized. The 
music and the paintings with which the 
home is adorned contribute no little to 
the culture of mind, the purity of heart, 
and the nobility of purpose in those who 
dwell therein. ‘Not only do these influ- 


ences prepare us for the duties and 
pleasures of this life, but they have 


Heads of Angels.—By Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


influence of art on the thought and char- 
acter of a people, and more particularly 
on the young, is more and more uni- 
versally recognized. 

A great philosopher once said, “If 
you will allow me to write the bal- 
lads of a nation I care not who writes 
their philosophies and laws.” What he 
claimed for the power of song may with 
equal force apply to the art of painting, 


much to do also in qualifying us for the 
celestial joy of the world to come. The 
Revelation of God is replete with sym- 
bolisms of beauty. Nothing in all liter- 
ature, for instance, surpasses the New 
Testament description of the New Je- 
rusalem for beauty. Is not this final 
home of the redeemed thus beautifully 
pictured to inspire in the human heart 
the fixed desire to seek the city which 
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Portrait of An Old Lady.—After Rembrandt. 


hath foundation, whose builder and 
maker is God? Does not this indicate 
that He, in whose image and after 
whose likeness we are created, and who 
knows us altogether, recognizes the idea 
of the beautiful in us as incomparably 
stronger than any other, else would not 


the revelation of heaven have taken 
some other form ? 

Without question, therefore, true art 
has a high and holy mission among men, 
and no person is more sensible of this 
fact than Thomas Waterman Wood, 
through whose generosity the Montpe- 
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lier Public Art Gallery is to be estab- 

lished. A grateful public is always anx- 

ious to know something of the life and 

character of those by whose beriefac- 

tions they are benefited. Of Mr. Wood, 

The Souvenir Edition of the Vermont 

Watchman, issued at Montpelier in 1893, 

says: “ He was born in Montpelier, Ver- 

mont, in 1823, on the 12th of November. 

Although deprived of all artistic sur- 

roundings in his boy- 

hood, he early showed 

a love of art, and, as 

soon as his means 

would permit, stud- 

ied his profession in 

Boston, in the studio 

of Chester Harding. 

After painting por- 

traits in Canada, 

Washington, and Bal- 

timore, he went to 

Europe in 1858, 

where he received 

great benefit from 

earnest study of an- 

cient and modern art 

in the galleries of 

London, Paris, Rome, 

and Florence. On 

his return from 

abroad he painted 

portraits in Nashville 

and Louisville, and 

finally set up his ea- 

sel in New York as a 

figure-painter in 1866. 

He first exhibited at 

the National Acade- 

my of Design in 1858, 

was elected as an as- 

sociate in 1869, and 

an academician in 

1871. He was Presi- 

dent of the American 

Water-Color Society 

from 1878 to 1887, 

Vice-President of the 

National Academy of 

Design from 1879 to 1891, and Presi- 

dent of that institution since that date.” 
Because of his conscientious work and 

industrious habits as a painter, and his 

honorable dealings in business, Mr. 

Wood is looked upon as a tower of 

strength in the art profession. And 

the founding of the Montpelier Art 
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Gallery is but a more public manifes- 
tation of the generous spirit which 
has been characteristic of this painter 
throughout his long and honorable life. 
The wealth of his experience and the 
accumulations of his earnings have been 
freely used on many occasions for the 
encouragement of struggling, despair- 
ing, young artists. 

Though Mr. Wood has spent much 


The Faithful Nurse.—By Mr. Wood, 


time in studying the famous masters of 
art in the Old World, and has repro- 
duced a number of their most celebrated 
pieces with marvellous exactness, yet, 
be it said to his credit, his character as 
an artist is distinctly American. A 
number of his paintings hang upon the 
walls of the Metropolitan Museum of 
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Art in New York, while a much larger 
number adorn the homes of many 
wealthy citizens in New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, and elsewhere. 

This artist spends his winters in his 
studio in New York, where his reputa- 
tion as a painter is demonstrated by the 
enviable position which he holds. His 
summers, however, are pleasantly passed 
at “ Athenwood,” his beautiful summer 
residence, situated among the vines and 
trees of his native village. Here, among 
the hills of his native State, he sketches 
the simple every-day scenes of village 
and rural life, from which he paints 
some of his most beautiful and famous 
pictures, such as “The Country Doctor,” 
on which he won his first honors, “‘The 
Yankee Pedlar,” and “The Village Post- 
Oftice.” But few places are more sug- 
gestive to an artist of Mr. Wood’s taste 
than the picturesque capital of the Green 
Mountain State. 

The city of Montpelier has a popula- 
tion numbering something like five thou- 
sand people, situated in the forks of 
the Winooski River. Surrounded and 
adorned with a triple crown of moun- 
tains, eight hundred feet above the level 


of the sea, supplied with the charms of 
rich pasture lands, blooming orchards, 
and homes whose every aspect tells of a 
happy and prosperous people, certainly 
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Montpelier might be appropriately 
termed the gem of the Green Moun- 
tains. Like Zion of old she is beautiful 
for situation, but the integrity, thrift, 
and moral uprightness of the people 
who make this their home render Mont- 
pelier an ideal New England home town. 
Being the capital of the State, represent- 
atives gather here periodically from 
every township ; and during the summer 
season a number of celebrities, as Mr. 
Wood of the National Academy of De- 
sign ; Professor J. W. Burgess, Dean of 
the Columbia School of Law, and others, 
by their presence and interest in the 
town, do no little toward deepening and 
quickening the currents of life. The 
city has a modest little library, which, 
with the supplementary home literature 
of the place, furnishes mental pabulum 
to the rising generation of Montpelier. 
The inadequacy of this meagre supply 
of good literature was keenly felt by the 
late Martin M. Kellog, who directed by 
his will that the sum of $300,000 be set 
apart from his estate for the purpose of 
establishing a public library in Mont- 
pelier. But for reasons well known to 
the citizens of Montpelier this will was 
never executed. Finally, after a long 
and tedious process of litigation, a com- 
promise was effected by whose stipula- 
tions the town received $30,000 in place 
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Rembrandt and his Wife Saskia.—After Rembrandt. 


of $300,000. With this settlement the 
public beneficiaries, however, were not 
fully satisfied, though compelled by legal 
decision to accept it. The feeling of 
local discontent ran high, because the 
literary hopes and pride of the town 
were ruthlessly crushed. 

However, in the course of events a 
young gentleman representing the in- 
terests of the Young Men’s Christian 


Association came to Montpelier for the 
purpose of establishing a branch of the 


Association in that city. It occurred 
to Professor J. W. Burgess, when ap- 
proached on the subject of subscribing to 
the Y. M. C. A. fund, that it would be 
both desirable and feasible conjointly to 
establish a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Public Library, and Art Gallery. 
Knowing as he did the cherished pur- 
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pose of Mr. Wood, his long-time intimate 
friend, to found such a gallery in his 
native town, he believed such a com- 
bination could be easily effected. He 
himself gave $500 to the project, and 
immediately opened negotiations with 
Mr. Wood, who gladly gave his collec- 
tion, valued at $30,000, as the founda- 
tion for a gallery of art, to which it is 
his purpose to add valuable pictures as 
occasion permits. 

For the present the gallery will oc- 
cupy rooms on the second and third 
floors of the building of the Vermont 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. But 
it is confidently expected that a suitable 
and permanent home will soon be built 
for the gallery. 

Among the pictures of local interest 
in this collection is a view of Main Street, 
in the town of Montpelier, which Mr. 
Wood sketched from his studio window 
at “Athenwood.” One of the more 


prominent ones is a copy of Rembrandt’s 


The Drunkard's Wife.—By Mr. Wood. 
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celebrated painting of himself with his 
wife Saskia on his knee, made by Mr. 
Wood in the Dresden Gallery. This 
is considered by art critics as one of the 
best, because one of the most character- 
istic paintings of the great Dutch artist. 
It is also suggestive of interesting facts 
in the history of his life as a painter. 
Though Saskia was his first wife, and 
though by her his home was not blessed 
with the prattle of children, as by his 
second marriage, she was, nevertheless, 
generally believed to have been his 
favorite companion. It was largely her 
liberal fortune that afforded him the 
leisure and the materials for the pro- 
duction of works so numerous and so 
wonderful — portraits, landscapes, his- 
torical and genre subjects—which have 
served to raise his reputation so high 
that he easily holds the chief place in 
the Dutch School. 
Another picture which illustrates Rem- 
brandt’s figure-painting is the “ Portrait 
of an Old Lady,” in black, 
with white cap and ruff—a 
full-face bust — which was 
copied by Mr. Wood at the 
British National Gallery. 
The first of these two paint- 
ings is 50 x 65 inches, and 
the second is 21 x 27. 
“A Faithful Nurse,” which 
was exhibited in the National 
Academy of Design recent- 
ly, and “Old Friends,” one 
20 x 30, and the other 25 x 30 
inches, are good specimens 
of Mr. Wood’s merit as a 
character painter. 
One of the most valuable 
pictures in the group is a 
copy of the world - famous 
“Heads of Angels,” by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, repro- 
duced by Mr. Wood at the 
National Gallery in London. 
This painting is 30 x 25 
inches, and represents a se- 
ries of “Studies” from 
Frances Isabella, the daugh- 
ter of Lord William Gordon. 
It was first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1787, and 
was presented to the National 
Gallery by Lady William 
Gordon in 1841. 
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Old Friends—By Mr. Wood. 


“The Drunkard’s Wife,” 32 x 46, by 
Mr. Wood, will be included in this col- 
lection. This is regarded by the artist 
himself as one of his best works, the 
representation of the gaslight in the 
liquor store as contrasted with the 
electric light in the street being re- 
garded as unusually good, while one al- 
most fancies one hears the impassioned 
pleadings of the drunkard’s poor wife. 

In presenting this noble gift to the 


city of his childhood days, Thomas W. 
Wood has certainly done a praiseworthy 
deed. And yet this is not all: Iam in- 
formed by one of his intimate friends 
that Mr. Wood is now planning to 
spend fifteen months, after a year or 
two, in company with another artist, 
among the European Galleries, to paint 
and purchase valuable works with which 
to enrich the Art Gallery at Mont- 
pelier. 


HOPE AND EFFORT 


Hope is of the valley; Effort stands 
Upon the mountain-top, facing the sun ; 
Hope dreams of dreams made true and great deeds done ; 
Effort goes forth, with toiling feet and hands, 
To attain the far off sky-touched table lands 
Of great desire ; and till the end is won, 
Looks not below, where the long strife, begun 
In pleasant fields, met torrents, rocks, and sands. 
Hope; but when Hope bids look within her glass 
And shows the wondrous things which may befall, 
Wait not for destiny, wait not at all; 
This leads to failure’s dark and dim morass ; 
Sound thou to all thy powers a trumpet-call, 
And staff in hand, strive up the mountain pass. 


Wrt.am Francis Barnarp. 
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IV.—ARTHUR FOOTE 


By Rupert Hughes 


HE nearest approach Americans 
make to the enthusiastic German 
Mdnnerchor is in the college glee 


clubs. The dignity of their selections 
is not always up to that of the Teuton- 
ic chorus, but they develop a salutary 
fondness for color and shading, exag- 
gerating both a little perhaps, yet aim- 
ing at the right warmth and variety 
withal. Even those elaborate para- 
phrases and circumlocutions of Mother 


Goose rhymes, to which they are so 
prone, show a striving after dramatic 
effect and richness of harmony, as well 
as a keen sense of wit and humor that 
are by no means incompatible with real 
value in music. 

Then, too, besides such excruciatingly 
comical male choruses as ‘‘Simple Simon 
met a pieman,” by a composer whose 
name I have lost; Miss Patty Stair’s 
“Interrupted Serenade,” with its feline 
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cadenzas and accompaniment to a most 
taking melody; Mr. C. B. Hawley’s 
“They Kissed, I Saw Them Do It,” and 
many others that grateful memory can- 
not quite recall, the various college glee 
clubs tour the country with such excel- 
lent minstrelsy as the negro melodies 
afford, tunes that one would not willing- 
ly let die. These wandering troubadours 
also dispense an occasional borrowing 
from the noble German music-litera- 
ture. So they have a very positive 
value in the musical education of our 
not over-cultivated country. 

Among their other good deeds must 
be counted the fostering of the musical 
ambitions of Mr. Arthur Foote, who was 
for two years the leader of the Glee 
Club of Harvard University. Though 
Mr. Foote has by no means been con- 
tent to delve no deeper into music than 
glee-club depths, I think the training 
has been of value, and its peculiar char- 
acter is patent in his works. He is es- 
pecially fond of writing for men’s voices, 
and is remarkably at home in their man- 
agement. Then, too, he strives rather 
for color-masses than for separate indi- 
vidualities in the voices. A Wagnerian 
combination—such as the famous quin- 
tet from “Die Meistersinger,” with its 
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voices running along in seeming care- 
lessness of each other and only uniting 
at the finish—is a very different affair 
from the usual German chorus-form 
which our glee clubs adopt, for here 
only one voice has really any individual- 
ity and the others are a mere accompani- 
ment to it. Both forms have a right to 
exist, and, except in dramatic works, 
where the main effort is toward distinc- 
tion of character, the latter is much the 
more pleasing. This is the form Mr. 
Foote is partial to. 

Among his larger works for men’s 
voices is an elaborate setting of Long- 
fellow’s poem, “The Skeleton in Ar- 
mor,” which is full of vigor and gener- 
ally sturdy in treatment, especially in its 
descriptions of Viking war and seafar- 
ing. The storm-scenes, as in Mr. 
Foote’s “ Wreck of the Hesperus,” seem 
faintly to suggest Wagnerian Donner 
und Blitzen, but in general Mr. Foote has 
resisted the universal tendency to copy 
the mannerisms so many take to be the 
real essence of the Beyreuthian. A 
pretty bit of fancy isthe use of a spin- 
ning-wheel accompaniment to the love- 
song, although the spindle is nowhere 
suggested by the poem. Indeed, the 
spinning is treated as a characteristic 


The Beginning of Mr. Foote’s “Irish Folk Song.” 
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motif for the Norseman’s bride, some- 
what as it is Senta’s motif in “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman.” 

The chief fault with the “Skeleton ” 
chorus is that itis alwayschoric. There 
are no solos, and the different registers 
are never used separately for more than 
a bar or two, before the whole mass 
chimes in. Even the instrumental in- 
terludes are short, and the general effect 
must be rather undiversified, one of sym- 
pathy, too, for the unrested chorus. 

“The Wreck of the Hesperus” is an 
ambitious work, built on large lines, but 
I hardly think it represents Mr. Foote 
at his best. It is for mixed voices, and 
is pitched in a most lugubrious key, 
being always either vociferous with panic 
or dismal with minor woe. It seems to 
me to lack individuality also, as it is 
reminiscent now of Italian opera, now of 
German, and finally of English balladry. 
A worse trouble yet is the attempt to 
make a short poem fit a long composi- 
tion. This Procrustean operation strains 
even Longfellow sadly. 

If it is true that the sublime and the 
ridiculous are very near neighbors, the 
great Hiindel certainly played Colossus 
with them and bridged the short step ; 
for in his most exalted moments he re- 
peats the same verbal idea through so 
many musical expressions that a nature 
not funereal is sore tried against laugh- 
ing outright. So Longfellow’s graceful 
little stanza gets dangerously near one’s 
risibles, when its words are tormented 
thus by the soprano (to say nothing of 
the voices beneath, which play shuttle- 
cock with them) : 


‘«Blue were her eyes as‘the fairy flax 
(Blue were her eyes), 
Her cheeks (her cheeks) like the dawn of 
day ; 
And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds 
(Her bosom white as the hawthorn buds), 
That ope in the month of May 
(That ope in the month of May). 
Blue were her eyes, ete. 
(Blue were her eyes, ete.), 
Her cheeks (her cheeks) like the dawn of 
day ; 
And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 
That ope in the month of May (the month 
of May).” 


The little flowers of speech get shabby 
under such rumpling, and pity for the 
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fate of the skipper’s daughter somehow 
oozes away, when it is sung to us at least 
twice, how 


‘‘The maiden clasped her hands, and prayed 
(and prayed) 
That savéd she might be, 
Then the maiden clasped her hands, and 
prayed ; 
That savéd, that savéd, that savéd she 
might be.” 


This unfortunate blemish is almost 
lacking in “‘ The Farewell of Hiawatha,” 
which is written for men’s voices. 
Though it, too, is of a sad tone, its 
sombre hues are rich and varied asa 
tapestry. Its effects, though potent, 
seem more sincere and less labored. It 
is altogether noble. It is worth noting, 
in passing, that Longfellow has been 
luckier than any other American poet in 
getting his work enriched with music. 
It is the height of a poet’s bliss to see 
the lame music of his deep-soul dredg- 
ings caught up and exalted on the wings 
of soaring melodies rich-plumed with 
fine harmony ; but it is not every tripod- 
oracle that fits the lyre. Longfellow, 
however, almost always has that pause 
of sense at the end of each line essential 
to the normal construction of music- 
phrases. I have already mentioned Mr. 
Dudley Buck’s frequent treatment of 
Longfellow’s poetry. A similar popu- 
larity with musicians is enjoyed by the 
verses of Tennyson, and Burns, who is 
almost as fertile a field for German 
composers as their own Heine. 

A larger body of sacred music for 
mixed voices than almost any other 
American can boast, also swells Mr. 
Foote’s opus-score. Here he shows the 
same facility with the quartette as in his 
other works. In fact, I think the effect 
of glee-club training on his young mind 
has strongly influenced his whole life- 
work. And, by the way, the most talented 
of all the great Sebastian Bach’s twenty- 
one children—every one a musical opus, 
too—was diverted from the philosopher’s 
career for which he was intended, and 
into professional musicianship, by just 
such a glee-club training in the univer- 
sities at Leipzig and Frankfort. 

Almost all of Mr. Foote’s composi- 
tions are written in the close harmony 
and limited range of vocal music, and 
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he very rarely sweeps the keyboard in 
his piano compositions, or hunts out 
startling novelties in strictly pianistic 
effect. He is not fond of the cloudy 
regions of the upper notes, and though 
he may dart brilliantly skyward now and 
then just to show that his wings are 
good for lighter air, he is soon back 
again, drifting along the middle ether. 
Indeed, one must call him the most 
academic of all the more prominent 
American composers. The word, how- 
ever, would not here carry the reproach 
that usually attaches to it, for Mr. Foote 
finds his chief individtiality and his 
most natural expression in the calm 
serenity and established authority of 
the Academy. 

The question of accordance with Rule 
and Precedent in the fine arts, is alto- 
gether a question of the individual, any- 
way. What was sauce for Matthew Ar- 
nold would have drugged Walt Whit- 
man. The luminous Titian would be 
handcuffed with the palette of Rem- 
brandt. Each artist must say his speech 
in his own dialect. The fact that Liv- 


ingstone loved the trackless wilds, is no 
argument against the home-studies of 


White of Selborne. Liberty is one 
thing, drunkenness is another. Yet be- 
cause Schumann worked out his own 
salvation along his own lines, and Wag- 
ner cut through certain barb-wire fences 
of convention, there are many that con- 
sider rule-slaying and oddity an artist’s 
chief claim to attention. Every scalp 
of a broken rule is an additional claim 
to be a heap big Injun. Some /in-de- 
siecle claimants to attention are only 
drunken cow-boys running amuck. 

The final question is, “What go ye 
forth for to seek?” If a dear ideal, or a 
great truth, then thrust out of the way 
all restricting rules and precedents. 
Rules are made, in the arts as in gov- 
ernments, to keep small minds out of 
trouble. Some great souls are ham- 
pered by laws and must break them or 
remould them ; other great souls never 
feel them as a restriction. 

So Mr. Foote’s value lies in the fact 
that he has won his high place, not by 
blatant defiance of conventions he inly 
respects, but by faithful adherence to 
his own sober, serene ideals, and by his 
genuine culture and seriousness. He 
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is thoroughly American by birth and 
training, though his direct English de- 
scent accounts for his decided leaning 
toward the better impulses of the English 
schoolof music. He was born at Salem, 
Mass., March 5, 1853, and though he 
played the piano a good deal as a boy 
and made a beginning in the study of 
composition with Stephen A. Emery 
(whose life and works were of great im- 
portance in fostering the new school of 
American composition), he did not study 
seriously until he graduated from Har- 
vard in 1874. He then took up the 
higher branches of composition under 
the tuition of Professor John Knowles 
Paine, the Nestor of American compos- 
ers, and obtained in 1875 the degree of 
A.M. in the special department of music. 
Mr. Foote also studied the organ and the 
piano with Mr. B. J. Lang at Boston, 
and has since made that city his home, 
teaching and playing the organ. 

His greatest work is undoubtedly his 
symphonic prologue to Dante’s story of 
‘Francesca da Rimini,” for full orches- 
tra. His overture “In the Mountains” 
has been much played from the manu- 
script by orchestras, among them the 
Boston Symphony. Besides a cousid- 
erable amount of highly valuable con- 
tributions to American chamber music, 
and two fine piano suites, Mr. Foote 
has written a great many piano pieces 
and songs which deserve even great- 
er popularity than they have won, be- 
cause, while not bristling with technica] 
difficulties, they are yet of permanent 
worth. 

I know of no modern composer who 
has come so near relighting the fires 
that beam in the old gavottes and fu- 
gues and preludes. His two gavottes 
are to me the best since Bach. They 
are an example of what it is to be aca- 
demic without being only a-rattle with 
dry bones. He has written a Nocturne 
that gets farther from being a mere im- 
itation of Chopin than almost any night- 
piece written since the Pole appropri- 
ated that form bodily from John Field 
and made it his own. Mr. Foote’s Po- 
lonaise is best in the interlude, but his 
Mazurka is better than many of Cho- 
pin’s, and while never so sensuously rich 
(Mr. Foote’s color is almost never high), 
it is much healthier in tone than the 
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Polish master’s work. One of his most 
original pieces is the Capriccio of his 
D minor Suite, which is also unusually 
brilliant in color at times; and he has an 
Alle gretto that is a scherzo of the good 
old whole-souled humor. Mr. Foote, in 
fact, is never sickly in sentiment. 

Of his rather numerous songs, the 
older English poets like Marlowe, Sid- 
ney, Shakespeare, Suckling, and Herrick 
have given him much inspiration. The 
song quoted here is especially quaint, 
and its accompaniment is unusually in- 
dependent of the voice, as Mr. Foote 
leans rather to the better form of the 
English ballad than to the later German 


I have been a bachelor all my life. 

I have very pretty apartments well 
up town, my club, “money,” enough 
friends, a good pedigree they say, and 
am altogether fortunate. In addition I 
had a chum. 

It was on my twenty-fifth birthday 
that we first met. I was lonely, and 
had wandered out of the club, and down 
into the mercantile part of the city. I 
stood in front of a big window, listlessly 
gazing at some curious little pictures ; 
I remember they were etchings of scenes 
in Switzerland. By and by I went in, 
and then I first saw my chum. 

He was standing over in a corner of 
the little shop, but he did not turn his 
face when I entered. He was a tall, 
slender fellow, with a very pale face and 
very regular features. 

He was clad in a sort of dark-brown 
stuff, which, taking into consideration 
the intense pallor of his face, struck me 
as very becoming. I never liked brown 
before. 

Somehow I was struck by him, and 
called the shopkeeper to me, and asked 
who he was. The merchant replied 
that he thought he was originally Eng- 
lish, and had been connected with some 
old family, which had gone to pieces ; 


| AM twenty-nine years of age, and 
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lied. His three songs, “ When you Be- 
come a Nun, Dear,” “The Road to 
Kew,” and “Ho, Pretty Page!” written 
by: modern poets in a half-archaic way, 
display a most delicious fund of subtile 
and ironic musical humor. “The Haw- 
thorn Wins the Damask Rose ” shows 
how really fine a well-conducted English 
ballad can be. Among his sadder songs 
the “Irish Folk Song,” “I’m Wearing 
Awa’,” and the weird “In a Bower” are 
heavy with deepest pathos, while 
“Sweet is True Love” is as wildly in- 
tense and as haunting in its woe as the 
fate of the poor Elaine, whose despair it 
sings. 


and so he had drifted to America. 
Anyway he introduced him to me. 

He was a peculiar-looking fellow. He 
was so very tall, and so very pale, and 
he had little lines all over his face, which 
made it hard to tell how old he was. 
But he had such pretty hands I quite 
fell in love with them. They were long 
and slender, and he never carried them, 
as many fellows do, in his pockets. He 
was one of the few I have met, who never 
seem to have a realizing sense of the, at 
times, infinite receptiveness of pockets. 

He did not seem at all embarrassed 
when I met him, but in that quiet, dig- 
nified way that some otherwise uninter- 
esting individuals have, he was able to 
get along by saying very little. During 
that first hour I was with him he spoke 
just twice, and then not so much appar- 
ently out of courtesy to me as to him- 
self. I liked him, though, he was so 
good-looking and dignified and had 
such extremely good manners, even if 
he was a little reserved. When I went 
out, I inquired again about him, and the 
shopkeeper said he was there generally 
every afternoon anyway. So I got into 
the habit of going down to the little 
shop about two o’clock afternoons. 

At the end of two weeks we had be- 
come pretty well acquainted, and then 
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one day I thought I would keep count 
of how much he said. 

From 2.45 to 4.45 he made just nine 
* remarks. 

Things went on, and one day it 
dawned on/me that it would be a good 
plan for him and me to be chums. So 
I suggested it to him, and in his quiet 
way he assented, and that night he went 
home with me. 

He was a funny fellow. It was just 
at dusk that we got to my den, and the 
room was dark. As we entered it, his 
pale face seemed to light up, and I knew 
he liked the place, though, as usual, he 
said nothing. He stood leaning against 
the mantel and gazed into the fire. I 
found out afterward that this was a fa- 
vorite position of his, and night after 
night when I came home late (and he 
always stayed up for me), I would find 
him in the same position, gazing into 
the coals. He had some very marked 


peculiarities, but I loved him as I never 
loved anyone else, not even myself. 
Never boisterous, always dignified, un- 
obtrusive, watchful, yet not critical, he 
was the truest of friends. 

He never said a great deal to me, but 
I loved to hear him speak. 


He had 
such a sweet, gentle voice, and he always 
seemed to say just the right thing at 
just the right time. 

I remember one night I came in some 
time after midnight, and in my impetu- 
ous way I went up to him, and, standing 
beside him, said, ‘Old fellow, how many 
friends have you in the world?” And 
he looked at me with that pale face of 
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his, and simply answered “One.” And 
I was so pleased that I didn’t ask him 
another question, but left him by the 
mantel and went to bed. 

Weeks passed into months, months 
rolled on into years, and still my chum 
and J lived on together. I loved him 
more and more, and I think it was re- 
ciprocated. But with him you could 
never teil. 

It was one blustering night in March 
that I came home very late, and as I 
entered my room saw my chum was still 
waiting for me. And just as usual, I 
said, “‘ Well, old man, what time is it?” 
For the remark was a kind of joke be- 
tween us. 

But someway he didn’t answer me. 
His face looked paler and ghastlier than 
ever, lit up by a ray of wintry moon 
which had drifted into the chamber. 
And his face and hands somehow seemed 
to shine in a pale, peculiar way. But 
he looked at me and seemed gladgto see 
me. And I went over to him and re- 
peated my question. And in a poor, 
weak, pathetic voice he softly answered, 
“Three.” 

And then there was a little rattle that 
seemed to come from way down in his 
chest, and before I knew it he was gone. 

Yes, gone. There had been a whir 
and a rattle, my clock had struck three, 
a few wheels had dropped out of place, 
its pale face rested against its pretty 
hands, and my dear old friend was 
gone. 


- Yet I still think my chum had a his- 















































Under Full Sail, 


A CRUISE ON A HUDSON 


RIVER HOUSE-BOAT 


By Jesse Albert Locke 


in New York was trying to puzzle 
out the problem of his summer 
holiday, Where should he spend the two 
or three weeks he could take for recrea- 


, | ‘WO years ago a young physician 


tion? Ona certain hot afternoon in 
July, as he sat in his office thinking of 
the matter and longing for a breath of 
country air, an invitation to a decision 
arrived. It was in the form of the fol- 
lowing note, characteristically laconic, 
from a friend who lived a few miles up 
the Hudson : 


‘‘ RIVERVIEW-ON-HUDSON, 
“July 20, 1893. 

“Dear Wetuineton: I start August 
5th on a house-boat cruise. Party of 
four. Will you joinus? Say yes and say 
it soon. Come up here the night before. 

“Yours cordially, 
“Tom.” 


“A house-boat cruise ”—the doctor 
made a rapid mental review of all that 
he had ever heard about house-boats. 
The result was not encouraging. He 


thought first of the house-boats on the 
Thames. As described in English fic- 
tion, they had never seemed attractive 
to him. Apparently the experience con- 
sisted simply in spending a few weeks 
in a summer cottage which happened to 
have water underneath it instead of 
solid earth. Rather slow fun. 

As for America, there was ‘“ Rudder 
Grange.” Had Tom a decrepit canal- 
boat, and a Pomona? Except to make 
material for a humorous story there 
would be nothing to tempt one to a vent- 
ure of that sort. 

The Tile Club had cruised and 
sketched on a canal-boat. But the doc- 
tor was not an artist and he had no 
desire to sketch. He soon reached a 
negative verdict and the following note 
was sent on its way: 


‘*NEW YORK, July 21st. 

* Dear Tom: Many thanks for your 
kind invitation. To be very frank, how- 
ever, your scheme seems to me but a 
feeble attempt at sport. As for me, I 
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want areal outing. So you and the boys 
try your tub, but count me out. 
“Yours cordially, 
“J. S. WELLINGTON.” 


This brought an immediate reply : 
‘‘ RIVERVIEW-ON-HUDSON, 
“ July 22d. 

“My Dear Wettineton : I am not at 
all willing to count you out. You must 
join us on our trip. You know how I 
hate letter-writing, so a proof of my de- 
sire for your company will be the long 
and full explanation which follows. In 
fact, I thought I had told you all about 
it before, but you are quite in the dark, 
I see. 

‘“‘T am inviting you to no experiment. 
I built my house-boat and made a trial- 
cruise in her last summer. It was a 
howling success. Jack Dunham, who 
went with me, is wild to go again. Let 
me tell you how I worked out my idea. 

“Living in a Hudson River 
town, I have been on the 
water a great deal ever since 
I was able to walk. I have 
had numerous sail-boats of 
different sizes, but for some 
time I had been wishing I 
had some sort of craft roomy 
enough to cruise in with a 
small party of friends. A 
large yacht I could not af- 
ford, and so I conceived the 
idea of a house-boat, which 
I finally worked out to my 
satisfaction. 

“IT found that to be a com- 
plete success my boat must 
have five points of advantage. 

First, it must be adapted to 
these waters. The English 
house-boats might do on a 
quiet stream like the Thames, 
but they would not be suita- 
ble for traversing the Hud- 
son. The second thing to be 
secured was sufficient room. 
I wanted enough space to 
allow four or five persons 
to live aboard comfortably. 
Next, the boat (whatever it 
was) must be safe. I could 
not ask friends to sacrifice 
pleasure and peace of mind 
on a really dangerous craft. 
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“Tt must also be, in some degree at 
least, self-propelling. This would ena- 
ble me both to take advantage of the 
opportunities for being towed, and on 
the other hand to be independent of 
towing, when I wished. I wanted to 
be able to leave the channel and run 
into shallow water alongshore when- 
ever desirable. 

“Lastly, my boat (if it came into 
being at all) must be inexpensive. 
Some very costly house-boats have been 
built for Florida waters. One is said 
to have cost $40,000. It is rumored 
that a syndicate has been formed to 
build and rent house-boats for summer 
use, each boat to cost from $5,000 to 
$15,000. But these are not to be self- 
propelling. They must be towed to some 
one place and anchored there. Besides, 


I had to reckon in hundreds—not thou- 
sands—of dollars. 
“As to my success in realizing my 














The Satan at a River Dock. 
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ideal, I am happy to say that I have se- 
cured every one of these five points. 
My boat, Satan, only cost me $600, and 
it is roomy, safe, self-propelling, and 
easily navigated. Let me describe its 
construction somewhat in detail. 

“T first built a large flat hull, 27 feet 
9 inches long, and 9 feet wide.  Iis 
draught of water is only 27 inches. An 
18-inch keel runs the full length. On this 
hull I built the cabin, leaving deck-room 
fore and aft. There are six feet of head- 
room in the cabin. A heavy guard-rail 
or buffer, a foot wide, runs all around 
the boat to protect it in the necessary 
impact against canal-boat or dock. 

“There are two spars, the mainmast 
having a lateen-sail, and the jigger the 
ordinary fore-and-aft rig. The steering 
is done by a tiller in the usual way. 
Under the forward deck slides an ice- 
box which will hold three hundred 
pounds of ice. Two iarge lockers also 
slide in like drawers. Under the stern 
deck is a bunker for charcoal on one 
side, and on the other a storage locker 
for tools, rope, putty, ete. The roof of 
the cabin forms an upper deck, and an 
awning is stretched over it while at an- 
chor. There are two awnings also for 
the fore and after decks. 

“The Satan really could not be upset. 
The only danger, practically, is that of 
being becalmed in the channel at night, 
and so being in the way of the great 
steamers and the tows, which are con- 
stantly going up and down. But this 
can be avoided by a little forethought. 
It requires only one man beside the 
sailing-master to manage the boat. 

‘You see how much I have secured. I 
have the cabin space of an eighty-foot 
yacht at a cost of only $600 instead of 
$5, 000. I can go where yachts can- 
not go, in the shallow waters and la- 
goons alongshore. On the other hand, 
I am not bound to stay in any one place 
when circumstances make it desirable to 
move. If, for example, a cloud of mos- 
quitoes settles upon us, we need not 
suffer mild martyrdom because we can- 
not get towed off, as would be the fate of 
persons on one of the permanently an- 
chored house-boats. We simply put up 
sail and go elsewhere. All the pleas- 
ures of out-door life—the air, scenery, 
sport, etc.—are ours, with enough nov- 
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elty and change to keep up the inter- 
est. 

“Tf the wind fails it is very easy to get 
towed. There are three regular towing 
lines (besides some smaller ones) which 
start from New York every day on 
their way up the Hudson, and are due 
at certain places at certain definite 
hours. There are also steam canal-boats 
that will take one on. 

“There is quite a choice in routes. My 
boat is adapted to any large river like 
the Hudson, or to any lake or canal. In 
a canal, of course, the spars must be 
taken out. I intend this time to go up 
the Hudson to Troy, through the Cham- 
plain Canal to Lake Champlain and back 
again. 

“ Think over all this, take a good look 
at the photographs of the Satan which 
I send, and then let me know whether 
we may expect you on the 5th. I feel 
sure you will come. 

“ Yours cordially, 
**Tom PeErKrns.” 


The doctor telegraphed his acceptance 
and went to buy some outing clothes. 
He left town, promising his medical 
chum (who was to look after his prac- 
tice for him) some account of his new 
experience if he felt like writing. 

These were Dr. Wellington’s letters : 
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‘“* SOMEWHERE UP THE HUDSON, 
** August 8, 1893. 

* Dear Cuummuy : Yousee how prompt 
Iam. This is only our third day out. 
We are lying at anchor this morning 
with all the awnings spread. I don’t 
know exactly where we are— geographi- 
cally—but the little cove with its pebbly 
shore, the restful green of the wooded 
point, the shimmering river beyond, 
and, above all, the delicious sense of its 
not making any difference in the world 
where we may be—all this is enough to 
make it Elysium. City life and bricks 
and mortar belong to a stage of Inferno 
from which we have escaped. 

“ We have a jolly, tight little home in 
the Satan. Why Perkins, captain and 
owner, dubbed his craft thus is not ap- 
parent. There are no satanic qualities 
about the boat. Perhaps he had the 
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Oriental idea of casting an anchor to 
windward, propitiating the genius of the 
underworld by an outward show of re- 
spect as a security against disaster. 

“Our cabin is one large room, from 
which a small corner has been cut off 
for a kitchen. There is a door at each 
end, one opening upon the fore and the 
other upon the after deck. Everything 
is very ‘ship-shape.’ The captain has 
mastered thoroughly the necessary nau- 
tical science of stowing things snugly. 
On the partition which cuts off the 
kitchen is a buffet where every cup and 
plate has its own place ina rack. Our 
dining-table is a folding affair, like a 
lady’s cutting-table, and is fastened flat 
against the wall between meals. There 
are two windows on each side, all hav- 
ing dark-green shades and dotted Swiss 
curtains. Between each set of windows 
is an upright locker, and above the lat- 
ter a swinging brass yacht-lamp. The 
floor is covered with linoleum and Jap- 
anese rush mats. Silk yachting flags, 
photographs, and Japanese fans adorn 
the walls. There are four camp-chairs 
—with backs, fortunately. 

“The kitchen is a multum in parvo 
wonderfully worked out. Our stove is 
a miniature range, such as is made for 
boats, and has all the conveniences. 
It works to perfection. The fuel is 
charcoal, which costs a dollar a barrel. 
The captain says that it takes from one 
and a half to two barrels a week. The 
bunker holds four barrels. It is a great 
improvement upon an oil-stove, which 
is usually very disagreeable. The odor 
of the oil generally pervades the boat, 
and everything is covered with soot. 

“The kitchen utensils hang on hooks 
against the wall, and underneath them 
is canvas stuffed with cotton, so that 
when the boat is in motion one’s nerves 
are not irritated by rattling and bang- 
ing neises. Rows of canisters for flour, 
coffee, tea, etc., and a good assortment 
of canned goods find places on the cor- 
ner shelves. 

“T am cook. We debated at first 
whether the office should be held in ro- 
tation or not, and concluded that things 
would run more smoothly if each man 
had his own duties and stuck to them 
during .the trip. Ihave had some ex- 
perience in camp-cooking, and I took a 
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few additional lessons from my landlady 
before I left town. I also invested in 
one of the simple cook-books intended 
for ‘ young housekeepers.’ I have done 
very well. To be sure, the tea-biscuit 


yesterday were rather weighty affairs. 
After an ineffectual attempt to make an 
impression upon one, the captain moved 








Furling Sail. 


that they be reserved for ammunition 
in case we should be attacked by river 
pirates. This was quickly seconded and 
carried. That, however, has been my 
only failure. Otherwise I am a culinary 
success. 

“Tt is very easy to get provisions. 
We started with three hundred pounds 
of ice, and we can renew our supply at 
any time from the ice-houses along the 
river, or from the ice-barges which are 
constantly floating down. Fresh meat 
can be obtained at the villages and 
small towns where we stop frequently 
for a little excursion ashore. 

‘Ac to the rest, we need never want 
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anything very 
long before three 
toots from a 
steam - whistle 
announce the ap- 
proach of a‘bum- 
boat.’ A bum- 
boat (should you 
not know the 
term) is really a 
country general 
store afloat—a 
small steam-tug 
which cruises 
about, supplying 
the wants of the 
canal-boat men. The whistle has hardly 
died away before the bum-boat is fastened 
alongside, and we are invited aboard. All 
around the walls of the cabin are doors 
which, when flung open, reveal a com- 
plete stock of groceries neatly arranged 
on shelves. There are also miscellane- 
ous articles and plenty of fresh vegeta- 
bles which the bum-boat traders have 
obtained by barter from the farmers 
along the river. There is always a 
large stock of ‘wet goods,’ which the 
canal-men buy in great quantities. This, 
however, need not alarm the temper- 
ance enthusiasts, as the supply consists 
almost exclusively of ginger-ale and sar- 
saparilla. 

“ Now for our daily routine. Break- 
fast is a movable feast. The rising 
hour means when the cook gets up, 
which is generally somewhere in the 
neighborhood of eight o'clock. We 
sleep on woven-wire cots, two feet two 
inches wide. Solid immovable’ berths 
are less comfortable and take up too 
much cabin-room. While I light the 
fire and begin to cook the breakfast, 
‘Rocks’ (as we have nicknamed Jack 
Dunham, who is always imagining that 
we are running on a reef) puts the cabin 
in order. The four cots, folded up and 
laid one upon another, make a comfort- 
able divan during the day. Four cre- 
tonne-covered pillows give ita cosey look. 

“After breakfast, the captain and 
Henry (the two assigned to outside 
work) wash the decks, hoist sail, get up 
the anchor, and we are off. Meantime 
I, as chef, take my ease, while ‘Rocks’ 
washes the dishes and sweeps the cabin- 
floor. 


and has his pictere taken. 


“Tf there is a good wind we then sit 
out on deck and take a morning smoke, 
while we bother the captain with igno- 
rant nautical questions as to why he 
should point his course in such a direc- 
tion, or where he expects to take us. If 
there is no wind, we lie at anchor, 
spread the awnings, read, talk, and 
amuse ourselves in various ways. 

“Lunch comes at one or two—a cold 
meal if we happen to be sailing at the 
time. Then, generally, a siesta. At 
four o'clock all are overboard for a 
swim. Supper is always eaten by day- 
light, lest the lighting of lamps should 
draw in mosquitoes. We never sail at 
night, but always anchor near the shore 
before sundown. Supper sometimes 
has an elaborate dinner menu, and 
sometimes it is a very simple meal. 
You have no idea what delectable things 
I have been able to concoct on a chafing- 
dish. ‘Rocks’ sighs daily for Welsh 
rabbits, but the captain is insistent 
about some things and will allow no 
cheese aboard. He contends that it has 
such a penetrating quality that a single 
piece will make its presence felt for the 
rest of the voyage. 

* At night we sit on the upper deck, 
smoke, sing, listen to Henry’s guitar, 

atch the night-boats on the river, and 
commiserate the poor devils like you 
who are sweltering in town. At 9.30 
p.m. the cots go up, and all hands turn 
in for the night. 

“The cruise is a grand success. Vive le 
Satan ! 

“Yours fraternally, 
“J. S. WeLirneron.” 
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‘IN THE CHAMPLAIN CANAL, 
** August 21, 1893. 


“Dear Cuummy: My career has not 
come to a watery end in spite of my long 


silence. ‘Time was made for slaves.’ A 
holiday cruise without a lofty disregard 
for time would be as flat as an unsalted 
dish. 

“The last two weeks have been full of 
novel experiences. The life of the ca- 
nal-boat people is full of picturesque in- 
terest. I had never come in-contact 
with it before. On our way to Albany 
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the captain of the canal-boat by which 
we were being towed invited us to din- 
ner. We found him, as we found most 
of the others of his class, somewhat bluff 
and rugged, but -as manly, honest, and 
good-hearted a fellow as one could wish 
to meet. I was surprised to find that 
some of the canal-boat captains are 
women, who own their boats and man- 
age them well. 

“At Albany a permit must be obtained 
at the Capitol for taking a_pleas- 
ure-craft through the canal. There is 
no difficulty in obtaining this, however, 
and no charge is made. We are now 
on our way back, having been through 
the Champlain Canal, and having spent 
a few days in Lake Champlain. 

“ The canal begins at West Troy, and 
the distance to Whitehall, where it en- 
ters the lake, is sixty-eight miles. There 
are twenty-six locks to pass through. 
The scenery was really very beautiful 
at times. In Lake Champlain we had 
some good fishing, taking a number of 
small bass, pickerel, and perch. We 
were only sorry that we had so little 
time to spend there. If our trip could 
have been a longer one, we could have 


passed through the Chambly Canal (at 
the upper end of Lake Champlain) into 
the Richelieu River and then into the St. 
Lawrence and on to the Thousand Isl- 


ands. Next year we hope to go through 
the Erie Canal to Buffalo, which will 
give us the scenery of the beautiful Mo- 
hawk Valley, and then on as far, per- 
haps, as Montreal. 
“We had several very amusing ex- 
periences while we were in the canal. 
One evening we had laid up against the 
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a tour of the whole boat, opening every 
locker, examining critically everything 
he came across, spelling out the names 
of the brands of canned goods, and 
commentirg rapidiy to himself on what 
he saw. His examination finished, he 
looked at the captain, remarked upon 
the thinness of the latter’s legs, and 
with a ‘Well, good-night, boys!’ he 
disappeared in the darkness, and we 
never saw him again. We had been too 
utterly astonished during his brief, 
whirlwind-like visit to do or say any- 
thing whatever. We simply stared, mo- 
tionless, until he had gone. 

“We are now approaching Troy. The 
canal runs along an upper level around 
the side of a hill, giving us a far-ex- 
tended view over the Mohawk Valley 
and River, some five hundred feet be- 
low, and the Erie Canal stretching off 
to the west. I shall be sorry when our 
trip ends a few days hence. It has 
been the most enjoyable outing I ever 
had. I shall probably tire you with my 
enthusiasm after I return. 

* Till then, believe me, 

** Yours, as ever, 


“. & We” 


The best part of this story of a sum- 
mer outing is that none of it (except the 
names and dates) is fictitious. The 
Satan was built exactly as described, 
and is now ready for her third summer 
cruise. What Captain Perkins has ac- 
complished is within the reach also of 
any other lover of life on the water, at 
the same modest expenditure and with 
the same happy results. 





heel-path (the side opposite 
the tow-path) and the cabin- 
door had been closed for 
the night but not locked. 
‘Rocks’ and Henry were 
asleep, while the captain and 
myself were nearly ready 
for bed. 

Suddenly there was a thud 
on the deck, the door was 
flung open, and in burst a 
thin, wiry, bustling little 
Yankee. With no more in- 
troduction than ‘Hello, 
boys!’ and without. waiting 
to say another word, he began 
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Tuan ‘‘ The Head of a Hundred” a more 
inviting bit of fiction has not appeared for a 
decade. In this little book there is a lull in 
the freshet of relentless misery, distracting 
moralism, and those erotic elements which 
seem to be the necessary ingredients of all 
successful modern novels—accordingly, a 
much-needed blessing and a restful, almost 
poetic, gentleness. The romance unfolds ‘‘an 
account of certain passages in the life of 
Humphrey Huntoon, Esqr., sometyme an Offi- 
cer in the Colony of Virginia,” a life certainly 
worth living and one which is exceptionally 
pleasant to follow through its interesting 
mazes. Virginia is introduced in its earliest 
and palmiest days, when gallant English sol- 
diers set sail to establish a new nation on her 
soil, followed closely by the embarkment of 
ships loaded with fresh, healthy maids to be 
the wives of the men who had started a few 
months before. The scenes of Indian trading 
and massacre are graphically depicted ; Elisa- 
beth Romney’s brisk personality is worth 
cultivating ; while Humphrey Huntoon, of 
whom love has made a coward, a laggard and 
a tongue-tied wooer, is as refreshing as the 
sea-breezes in which he lived. Quaint and 
old-fashioned, the language is consistent and 
in perfect keeping with the early periods, 
Maud Wilder Goodwin has edited this colo- 
nial romance, and quite ably has she done 
the work. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


STANLEY WrEyYMAN considers the history 
of France more picturesque than that of Eng- 
land, and he is right. Early England lacked 
the fire, the conspiracies, the dramatic char- 
acters, and the romance of ancient France ; 
and, imbued with this idea, Mr. Weyman be- 
gan to turn his mind toward the glamour of 
French history while yet a boy. He was a 
careful reader, and although he acknowl- 
edges he has a faulty memory, he has a won- 
derful faculty for remembering dates, an 
efficiency which would seem invaluable in 
recording history. In writing ‘‘ A Gentleman 
of France,” the novel which first brought him 
a famous reputation, and which has been con- 
sidered the best historical work since Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s works of art, he spent one year. 
Previously, Mr. Weyman had taken an ex- 
tended tramp through the south of France, 
Spain, and Morocco, and was in every way 
qualified in attempting the romance. Its re- 
ception was remarkable. Neither did the au- 
thor exhaust his resources with this fine work. 
Other novels of sterling quality have followed 
close in its wake. Mr. Weyman was born at 


Ludlow, Salop, in 1855, and is the son of 
Thomas Weyman, Solicitor and Coroner for 


the County of Shropshire. He attended 
Shrewsbury school, Oxford, took his degree 
of B.A. at Christ's Church in 1878, then read 
for the bar, being called in 1881, where he re- 
mained till 1890. A sturdy Englishman, of 
handsome and striking personal appearance, 
Stanley Weyman might at once become a 
social lion of London drawing-rooms should 
he desire that routine of life. His books are 
““The New Rector,” ‘‘The House of -he 
Wolf,” ‘Francis Cludde,” ‘‘ A Gentleman 
of France,” ‘‘ My Lady Rotha,” and ‘* Under 
the Red Robe.” Mr. Weyman has concluded 
wisely to take a much-needed rest from all 
literary endeavor for one year. Longmans, 
Green & Co. are his publishers. 


SoME time ago this reviewer had the pleas- 
ure of reading ‘* Fort Frayne,” by Captain 
Charles King, U. 8. A., as a play, in manu- 
script. In breeziness, in unrestrained, frank 
imagination, in stirring incident and _ fine 
dramatic situation, the plot excels. There is 
always a fascination to the military drama, 
and ‘* Fort Frayne” is full of surprises, with 
intervals of most refined comedy—one inci- 
dent especially, where Will is compelled to 
swim the raging Platte River in order to be 
present at his own wedding. The scene of 
action is located in Wyoming, far up among 
the mountains of Medicine Bow, where head- 
quarters and four troops of the Twelfth United 
States Cavalry are stationed under Colonel 
Royle Farrar, What with military manwu- 
vres and skirmishes with the Sioux Indians, 
the very first scene opening with the excite- 
ment of a ghost dance, three pretty love-tales 
are interwoven and despatched with eminent 
satisfaction. Captain King has at the same 
time converted his drama into a novel as 
‘*The Story of Fort Frayne,” in which he is 
as great an expert as in the capacity of a play- 
wright. It is becoming a popular fancy for 
authors to present their plays in novel-form at 
the same time, and no doubt the idea will 
strengthen as it grows older. Captain King 
evinces wonderful power in this line. *‘ Tril- 
by ” as a drama has had a success precedented 
only by the novel. Both asa play and a story, 
“* Fort Frayne” has its individuality, and its 
author is now one of the most popular of 
American novelists. In his particular field he 
has not arival. Captain King is every inch a 
soldier, a distinguished exponent of the United 
States army, and not once does he forget his 
calling in life. Every story rings of war. His 
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plots never disappoint and are a stimulus for 
all patriotic Americans, In ‘‘ Fort Frayne” 
one with careful insight might trace Cap- 
tain King’s own personality through the plot. 
(F. Tennyson Neely.) 


“* A SUPERFLUOUS WoMAN,” that novel of 4 
keen and poignant argument, which, in turn, 
every English writer of note was accused of 


publishing anonymously, has at last found an 
author. Miss Emma Brooke, the daughter of 


an English landlord and capitalist, takes the 
re There was much that was 
lonely and gloomy in the author's early life, 
and this may have led her to create such a 
sorrowful, harrowing, yet inimitable tale. 
Ifer early surroundings presented many op- 
portunities for studying the down - trodden 
and rougher spheres of life, as she was born 


and reared in a small English village. After 
graduating from Oxford, but unlike her 


Honora of ‘ Transition,” who carried away 
all honors, she took up her abode in Lon- 
don. It is obvious that Honora is Miss 
Brooke’s ideal of women, for like this hero- 
ine the author is an enthusiast over 
cialism. Miss Brooke’s photographs indicate 
her a woman anywhere from thirty to forty 
years of age. Hers is an unhandsome face, 
rather broad than oval, having a good high 
forehead, a proportionate nose, and a firm 
mouth. We may expect even more preten- 
tious efforts than her two former books. 


SO- 


Miss FRANCES MONTRESOR is another Eng- 
lishwoman who has leaped into the foremost 
ranks of literature by her initial novel, ‘‘ Into 
the Highways and Hedges.” This story is 
another of the very few that do not emphasize 
eruptive modern realism. Though not with- 
out passages of sadness and of suffering, the 
book does not grow morose ; the characters 
are healthy and human, logical and sincere. 
Barnabas Thorpe is something new, and while 
George Sauls is a marked contrast, his portray- 
al is quite as interesting. Miss Montresor is 
thoroughly feminine in appearance ; her face 
is delicate in contour and accentuated in soft- 
ness by large, full eyes. She is the daughter 
of the late British Admiral F. B. Montresor, 
and spends the greater portion of her life in 
London. (Appleton & Co.) 


“UNDER THE MAN-FIG,” by M. E. M. 
Davis, is a truly delightful story of the South 
during war-days, written in simple, straight- 
forward language, utterly devoid of grandi- 
ose, strained metaphors and faulty epigrams, 
but alwa ays hitting the mark with force. It 
is a romance of old-time, uneventful routine, 
ee intensely interesting in its very 

tranquillity. The negro dialect is appetizing, 
and the humor of loftier characters glowing 
and uniformg Mystery forms the chief factor 
of an industriously worked-out plot. As to 
the peculiar title, the ‘‘ Man-fig”’ signified 
nothing other than the existence of an ancient 
fig-tree, standing in one corner of the village 
since no one knew w hen. (Houghton, Mifflin 
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THE latter-day scribblers undeniably have 
inaugurated a period of degenerate eccentrici- 
ty, for one thing is evident, to wit, there has 
been a woful decline of virtuous manifesta- 
tion in the modern novel. Rather, the wick- 
edness has been presented in all sorts of 
burlesques, extravaganzas, and in scholarly 
romanticism, till the very dulness of goodness 
becomes a bore—so think the up-to-date real- 
ists—and morals revel in luxurious unrestraint. 
Seemingly, this is an age of dissipation. The 
novel suffers from its appalling impudence, 
the drama reeks with its presence on the stage. 
And why? Simply because such portrayals 
demonstrate the public taste, and the play- 
wright and the fictitionist desire to butter their 
bread on both sides. ‘‘ A Gender in Satin,” by 
‘*Rita,” is a sharply outlined, distinctly indi- 
vidualized little story, brimful of spirit and 
buoyancy, but it is stamped indelibly with the 
embellishments of the degenerate age. There 
are epigrams (a sure sign) worth quoting, 
would space permit. Paula Hope, the ‘“‘ gen- 
der in satin,” is another modern martyr, suf- 
fering through the faults of others, that ad- 
mirable hinge on which to swing a heroine 
into the sy mpathy of the reader. Poor Chris- 
topher, her husband, is worse off yet, a mar- 
tyr in the superlative, and deserving of a bet- 
ter fate. ‘‘ A Gender in Satin” will provoke 
nu wave of interest because of its being abreast 
with the procession of its kind. It is a clever 
little profligate of literature, and will pass 
muster with the rest of its companions, 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 


AmonG the literary devotees who have very 
recently reached a place of distinction in Ger- 
many 1s B. Shultz-Smidt. Until the appear- 
ance of ‘‘ A Madonna of the Alps,” none of 
his works have hitherto been translated into 
English. The regions around Lago di Garda 
find adequate description in this story, and 
Italy, more vivid and glorious in local color- 
ing than ever, is treated in a manner vast- 
ly different from the usual style of German 
novels. 


G. WHARTON JAMES has prepared a bene- 
ficial treatise on the Pacific coast under the 
title of ‘‘ A Guide to Southern California.” 
California is traced down from its earliest his- 
tory to the civilization of the present, render- 
ing it a pamphlet invaluable to the historical 
library. His book on the “ Missions of Cali- 
fornia” is now in press, published by the 
author at Los Angeles. Professor James is a 
well-known divine and lecturer of the West. 


APPARENTLY, as the Napoleon craze has 
nearly worn itself threadbare, there are indi- 
cations that the people and the press will stim- 
ulate and encourage the revival of another 
historical period. Colonel Ethan Allen has 
made the first important step in such a move- 
ment. His drama, ‘ Washington; or, The 
Revolution,” bids fair to create a furore in 
striking historical restoration. Moreover, his 
work is exceedingly unique. He _ presents 
neither history nor romance, but an actual 
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drama, with such persone as General Gage, 
Franklin, George III., Lord Howe, Putnam, 
Knox, Cornwallis, Washington, and all heroes 
figuring in the Revolution. In a modest pref- 
ace, Colonel Allen announces that it is not 
his intention to prepare a drama for the stage, 
although such might be evolved from it. His 
chief aim is to secure to the reader a personal 
intimacy with the actors in the great revolu- 
tionary struggle. Colonel Allen isa noted law- 
yer of typical New York and of the old school. 
Though not a descendant of the Ethan Allen 
of Ticonderoga, he comes from the same stock, 
his grandfather being an uncle of that famous 
patriot. The dramais published in two parts. 
(F. Tennyson Neely.) 


AN amusing story is told of Saint-Foix, the 
French poet. Like many other students as- 


piring to the gifts of this classic art, he forgot 
to pay his debts. His creditors were larger in 
proportion than the checks received for his 
poems. Erelong he found himself in a pre- 
carious condition. But somehow he managed 
to evade all creditors through the exertion of 
his caustic wit. One day he sat in the bar- 
ber’s chair with his face lathered and ready to 
be shaved.’ Suddenly a creditor approached 
him, and in stentorian tones demanded the 
payment of a bill. ‘* Won't you wait till I 
get a shave?” inquired the poet in utmost 
civility. ‘‘Certainly,” replied the other, 
pleased at the prospect of collecting some 
money. Saint-Foix made the barber a wit- 
ness to the agreement, then calmly wiped the 
lather from his face. He wore a beard to his 
dying day. 
MAIBELLE JUSTICE. 
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FASHION, FACT, AND FANCY 


CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


girl in her jaunty tailor gowns, 

shirt- waists, and sailor hats. 
Never was woman’s dress built on such 
comfortable and common-sense lines as 
it is at the present time. Even at the 
most fashionable resorts, unless one goes 
in for being noted for one’s clothes, a 
woman can wear a skirt and shirt-waist 
during the hours preceding the mid-day 
meal. After that she can don a pretty 
crépon or silk for the afternoon drive, 
and change her dress or not as she 
pleases to attend the hop in the evening. 

Save in the case of a few empty-pated, 
ultra-fashionable swells, who go to wa- 
tering-places in order to display them- 
selves, it is rarely that a woman changes 
her apparel oftener than three times a 
day, although, according to the news- 
paper chroniclers, five and six toilettes 
a day is de régle. 

Economy and style are allied this sea- 
son, and it isa pity that the abolition 
of the independent waist is predicted 
by those who seem to be in the 
confidence of the fashionable 
dressmakers. The 
trouble with all such 
fashions is that the dry- 
goods shops manufact- 
ure such garments by 
the thousands, which 
causes them to be- 
come too common to 
suit the fastidious 
taste of the ultra- 
fashionists. 

Flashing effects are 
still paramount, and 
the craze for trimming 
with mock gems and 
spangles is unabated. 
A certain great lady, 
who, like Alexander, 
sighed for new worlds 
to conquer, bethought 
her of something she 
believed it impossible 
for the common herd 
to imitate. This was 


Ga and debonnaire is the summer 


the sowing of her elegant point de Venise 
with tiny diamonds, which were so cun- 
ningly arranged that they trembled with 
every movement. As nothing is sacred 
from a commercial point of view, an en- 
terprising manufacturer is now fabricat- 
ing imitation lace upon which glitter 
mock gems; even this trimming is ex- 
pensive enough, and somewhat beyond 
the reach of ordinary mortals. 

The flower ruches for the neck have 
superseded thefeather boas. The former 
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are pretty but perishable, and when the 
frost nips the flowers of the garden these 
artificial blossoms will most likely be 
relegated to oblivion. 

Very useful in remodelling an old 
waist is the bib-front, which may be of 
a different material from the gown ; ad- 
justed back and front it covers up and 
freshens a worn waist admirably. An- 
other good idea is to make a sort of 
wide crossed fichu of silk, velvet, or 
grass-linen, extend it in y-shape at the 


back, and belt it in front. These little 
dress accessories are both ornamental 
and useful, and conceal many defects of 
finish and fit. 

The pouch bodice is susceptible of 
any number of variations ; although its 
shape detracts somewhat from the sym- 
metry of a fine figure, it is, however, an 
excellent concealer of a bad one, and 
places all women on a par. 

Louis XVI. styles are the fancy of the 
moment abroad; the fashion is some- 
what hybrid, as the dressmakers cling 
with tenacity to the enormous sleeve, 
which was not a feature of that reign. 

American women always exaggerate 
every fashion, no matter how ou/r?. 
The big sleeve has never reached such 
enormous proportions in Paris as it has 
in America, nor have the skirts at any 
time been so voluminous or stiffly 
lined as American dressmakers make 
them. 

In Paris the fashion of wearing the 
bonnet as iit had been almost blown 
off the head in a high wind is unknown. 
This idea originated withan English- 
woman who had very beautiful hair and 
wanted to show it; Miss Nethersole in- 
troduced the style in New York, and 
society soon found it bewitching and 
becoming. It is, however, in nowise 
flattering to every face—by no means so 
to those with very pronounced features 
which need softening. 


WEDDING GOWNS 


AtrnoveH white satin never quite 
loses its prestige, many nuptial gowns 
are made of diaphanous white materials, 
such as chiffon, mousseline de soie, and 
flowered or striped gauze. The regula- 
tion train is little changed, except that 
it subscribes to the prevailing law of 
amplitude. Satin or silk is usually em- 
ployed for the train, the transparent 
material veiling the bodice and front. 
Epaulets of flowers, such as white lilacs, 
valley lilies, orange-blossoms, or bride- 
roses are used. For church weddings 
the bodice is always high, although el- 
bow-sleeves and long white gloves are 
permissible. For a house wedding a v 
or square neck is entirely proper. 


























: 3. Visitinc Towers of beige crépon flecked with white ; bodice of lace and 
moss green velvet ribbon ; a novel feature is the flaring bows set on the sleeves. 
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NECK WEAR 


Tae voluminous crush-choker with 
its flaring bows is no longer the proper 
neck dressing ; in its stead we have the 
neat collars, straight and turned-down, 
tucked, hemstitched, and lace-edged, or 

. the little pointed ones which are of the 
same shape as the corners of a broken- 
over iinen collar. Cuffs are both wide 
and narrow, and either straight or 
pointed. Of course the linen and fancy 
percale sets are always used, but much 
newer are those made of grass-linen in 
the unbleached flax tints. The collarettes 
are enormous and of the round Austrian 
shape, square in the back like a sailor 
collar, descending into points or extend- 
ing into great flaring revers in front. 
This linen is sometimes simply hem- 
stitched and edged with narrow open- 
work edging or yellow Valenciennes. 
The trimming is often extremely elabo- 
rate, consisting of lace motifs appliquéd 
onto the material so as to form a sym- . 
metrical design ; others are finished with L\: 
liamond-patterned cream lace finished No. 4. 








supplemented 
with insertion 
of the same tint. 
The swell 
woman possess- 
es half a dozen 
sets of collar- 
ettes and revers 
for wear with 
open - fronted 
coats ; these are 
either basted 
over or under 
the ordinary 
coat revers, or 
are made to 
button on at 
each side ; in this manner one 
may add a touch of gayety 
to the sombre outing suit of 
blue or black. Black and 
white silk in small checks is 
quite effective; then there 
are white satin revers, over- 
No. 5. laid with lace, or piqué: re- 
vers, the latter always im- 
with grelots. Many rows of narrow parting an air of freshness and neatness 
butter-colored lace are set upon others, to the costume. These piqué revers 
































6. Drrvine Costume of green and heliotrope novelty suiting 
satin ; sash and trimmings of violet satin. 


; vest of white 
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may also be made in pale blue or navy, 
red, etc. The striped and dotted stuffs 
are frequently used for this purpose. 
A waistcoat to match imparts an air of 
unity to the costume. 

White tucked organdie with Valencien- 
nes insertings makes neat collars and 
cuffs, but they must be changed very 
often. Although their original cost is not 
large, they cannot be done up by an or- 
dinary laundress, and so, after all, be- 
come objects of luxury. 

The large lace collars are still worn, 
but as they have been reproduced in 
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very cheap qualities, are not as stylish 
as they were at the commencement of 
the season. 

Wide turn-down linen collars, or those 
with broken-over points, are the most 
frequent shapes, with, however, a prefer- 
ence for the former. 

As gray linen, gray batiste, and grass 
cloth is the craze of the season, for wear 
with these favorite costumes comes the 
Oxford tie, made of stout gray linen. 
These shoes do not show soil very easily, 
and are cool and pretty on the feet. 
To be gowned from head to foot in this 
peculiar greenish-gray is quite the thing 
just now. 

White duck shoes should be donned 
with duck or piqué suits; they do not 
look well with dark dresses. Chalk is 
the best thing with which to clean them, 
or pipe clay, which the English soldiers 
use for cleaning their buff and white 
gauntlets, 


THE JAUNTY SAILOR AND THE 
ADJUSTABLE HAT-BAND 


Tue sailor is a great comfort to the 
summer girl, but “let those who have 
left their girlhood far behind them be- 
ware of it. Itis pretty on a youthful 
face, but it hardens one where time and 
care have left the tell-tale wrinkles. The 
low-crowned shape is the one most 
generally becoming, but this season the 
hat with rather a high crown and wide 
brim is quite the thing, probably be- 
cause it more nearly approaches the 
masculine standard. Fine white straw, 
with a band of white ribbon, is deci- 
dedly stylish ; black and white is also 
chic. There are sailors of blue, red, and 
mixed braids to match suits. A deep 
éeru or a color resembling that of 
Mexican panama, is one of the newest 
interpretations in the sailor shape. 

The summer girl is lavish in 
the matter of hat-bands, and so 
is the dude ; they rival each other 
in the number and variety of 
those which adorn the pert sailor 
hat. Three hats of this kind 
should be included in a woman’s 
outfit ; one of black, one of navy 
blue, and one of white. These 
can be varied ad infinitum. 
Thus with the black and blue 
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No. 8, 
8. Cuity’s Dress.—It is of plain and figured pink organdie, accordion plaited ; 
the blouse is of the figured goods ; hat of pink mull. 
. 
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sailors may be worn a hat-band of red, young man pro tem is a Prineetonian, 
red and black, or green and black. For she sports the tiger black and yellow; 
the white ones a band of pure white is when he hails from Harvard, red is her 
first in favor, then come the striped favorite for the nonce; then there is 
bands of white and blue, and pink and dark blue for Yale, and white and light 
blue for Columbia. There are any num- 
ber of diverse colors for the minor col- 
leges throughout the United States to 
which a girl professes devotion, if her 
best young man belongs to one of them. 

The up-to-date girl is an authority on 
such matters, and is proud of her col- 
lection of hat-bands, most of which are 
trophies of conquest wrested from the 
unwary college man. Verily this rage 
for hat-bands is an expensive fad, as the 
fellows declare, for when a young lady 
“ii =o Faves over a hat-band, a gallant youth 

» can do no less than present it to his 





. W\ fair companion. 
‘¥) Of course these bands are adjustable 
by means of silver or gold slides or 
buckles ; these ornaments have become 
of considerable importance, the jewel- 
lers being kept busy in devising novel 
designs. 

Almost as many girls are seen wear- 
ing college-pins as boys; some of them 
are acquired by purchase, while others 
are exacted as tribute from obsequious 
admirers. The girls, however, in the dif- 
ferent colleges are adopting distinctive 
badges, and these societies bid fair to 
rival those of the male colleges in the 
beauty and diversity of their college em- 
blems. 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS 


To be correct, the coaching umbrella or 
en-tout-cas, as it is called by the French, 
should match the costume; if that is 
not always possible, black should be 
chosen. The umbrella should be rolled 
so tightly that it is scarcely thicker than 
a walking-cane. Practice and skill are 
necessary in order to roll an umbrella in 
true dude fashion. The English girls 
know the trick, which they have ac- 
quired from their masculine friends. 





No. 9. 
white, etc. Polka-dotted hat-bands are THE SENTIMENTAL LOCKET 
considered stylish. 

The girl who can boast a number of ‘Tue heart-shaped locket of silver sus- 
beaux, owns hat-bands of all of the col- pended by a long chain of the same 
lege colors, and also these pertaining to metal, has become a positive rage ; the 
the various athletic clubs ; when her best newest ones are very large and are en- 
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No. 10. 

10. Frencu Cycrixc Costume.—lIt is cut like Syrian trousers, and is so full 
that it has the appearance of a skirt. The material is steel-gray silk, with 
trimmings of white kid. 
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amelled in forget-me-nots, the flower 
conveying the sentiment of the giver. 
Inside, of course, is the donor’s por- 
trait, secluded from the gaze of curious 
eyes. The monogram is engraved upon 
the reverse side, sometimes picked out 
with turquoise or chip diamonds ; the 








chain is of the finest flexible silver wire 
in a linked design, or in cable shape; + 
the delicate ones are the most desira- 
ble. 
o 
DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
1. Puarrep Brousre.—Material of sea- 
green organdie ; the over-waist is of 
écru mull trimmed with embroidery. ; 
4 
2. Warertne-pLAce TorLette, of anem- ; 
one pink. ‘Pompadour taffeta with a Q 
‘ E 
ja 
design in mauve ; the waist is of cream e 
lace ; shoulder ruffles of cream chiffon. 

4. Eron Jacket suitable for cloth, mo- 
hair, or duck. 

5, Dravep Sterve.—It may be fash- 
ioned from silk or thin wool materials. 

7. Frenco GryecHam costume in red ‘ 
and écru ; basque of plain red ; collar 
of black velvet. 

9. Mornine Dress of gray grass cloth : 
made over cerise silk ; bodice and sleeves : 
of embroidered grass cloth. 

11. Grew’s Dress of rose piqué with 
embroidery of pink and white. 

12. Caper of changeable taffeta with ] 
ruchings of silk and chiffon. 

; 
, , 


Many of the women missionaries find 
it advantageous to become graduate 
physicians or dentists before joining the 
missionary ranks. 





The *Vheaton Club has for its presi- 
dent Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, the well- 
known writer. This club is composed 
of the graduates of the Wheaton Sem- 
inary, and is a literary and artistic 
club. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


ORIENTAL HOUSE DECORATION 


A Japanese room makes a relief from 
the monotony of the usual house deco- 
ration, and is especially to be com- 
mended for summer cottages. A blue 
bedroom, with the walls papered in 
china blue and ivory and with the fur- 
nishings in rattan or bamboo, is a de- 
licious scheme of color for warm weath- 
er. The clear white and blue idea 
should be carried out in the matting, 
which is the only desirable floor-cover- 
ing for summer. Scattered here and 
there are hand-woven cotton rugs from 
Japan in the same delicious tinting. 
The portitres may be of bamboo in har- 
monizing tints, or of the figured cotton 
erépes in sprawling Oriental designs. 
The substantial furniture, such as the 
bureau, wash-stand, and chiffonier may 
be of white enamelled wood painted with 
a design of bachelor buttons or wild 
pinks ; at the windows nothing is pret- 
tier than dotted Swiss draperies looped 
back with blue. 

The library can be done in red, red 
matting covering the floor, upon which 
are spread great rugs in brilliant color- 
ings. A long reclining chair of Chinese 
rattan, one or two easy-chairs, a settee 
and table, all of the same make, are al- 
most all that are necessary to comfort ; 
upon the settee or lounge are piled 
cushions of gayly striped Madagascar 
grass, Turkey red or Bagdad cushions, 
and those of India cotton embroidered 
in tinsel. 

The drawing-room should be fur- 
nished for comfort rather than show, 
and here the more elegant rugs, por- 
ti¢res, and furniture can be used. 

Lamps and jardiniéres of the rich red 
Tokonabi ware picked out with gold, 
old blue and white canton, Satsuma, 
Imari, and Taizan, all are suitable for 
use in these Oriental apartments. 


An entire room done in soft yellows 
makes a delicious bit of sunlit color in 
a house ; white and old-gold rugs, the 
windows draped with white and amber 
Shebarri silk, portitres of yellow silk 
rich with embroidery, the various ac- 
cessories touched with a yellow glow 
has a supremely artistic effect. 

Pale green is also charming in sum- 
mer. The soft resedas or delicate Nile 
or rush greens are the best shades to 
select, and a room done in one or more 
shades of this color seems almost like a 
bit of nature plucked from the wood- 
land. 

Nothing adds so much to a room or 
piazza as screens, and they may be ob- 
tained in colors to suit any scheme of 
color. Paper, although decorative and 
cheap, tears easily ; silk or cotton ones 
are best, enclosed in bamboo frames. 


HOW TO MEND LACE 


Now that real lace is coming into 
fashion, it is quite an accomplishment 
to know how to repair the delicate web. 
Lace mending requires both good eye- 
sight and patience to accomplish it 
properly. Lace thread, a loose twisted 
thread which comes especially for the 
purpose, is used ; the groundwork mesh 
should be imitated as well as possible. 
To keep the lace in place it is best to 
baste it to a piece of enamelled leather, 
such as is used in embroidery, repairing 
carefully the damaged portion. If the 
mesh is badly torn, take a scrap of fine 
Brussels net the size of the tear, lay on 
it a scrap of the mending tissue, pro- 
curable at any of the dry-goods shops, 
and pass a warm iron over it. If care- 


fully done, the mended spot will be 
scarcely perceptible. 








SILVER TABLE-WARE 


Sizver is just now used lavishly upon 
the table, but a combination cf china, 
cut glass, and silver imparts a greater 
variety to the table than things all of one 
kind. Elaborately chased silver is rather 
a mistake for any but people of exceed- 
ing wealth, as the keeping it clean in- 
volves an immense amount of labor. 

As all the meats are, at ceremonious 
dinners, served from the side - table, 
meat-dishes and platters play an incon- 
spicuous part. Silver roast beef, fish, 
and vegetable platters, either solid or of 
triple plate, look well at a family dinner 
where the host does his own carving, 
English fashion. The heavy colonial 
shapes or the Louis XV. are the best 
adapted for this purpose, as there is lit- 
tle superfluous ornamentation. The 
latter design shows a bright surface, en- 
tirely plain, with the edges simply fin- 
ished in a series of tiny scallops. 

The fork remains supreme, the spoon 
having somewhat lost its prestige. It 
seems rather startling to announce that 
berries and also ice-cream are eaten 

‘ 

with a fork; of course the berries are 
served in the French style with pow- 
dered sugar and without cream. The 
berry-fork is very small and consists of 
merely two flat prongs. The ice-cream 
fork reminds one something of Nep- 
tune’s trident with its three sharp 
prongs ; this is only suitable for the 
hard French ices or iced puddings. 

There isa long-handled, slender fork 
with which one spears the crisp lettuce- 
leaves, and the chipped-beef fork, which 
is short and broad. 

The orange-knife, with its wide blade 
with serrated edge, accompanies the 
orange-spoon with its pointed bowl. 
Pie-knives are shaped like a mason’s 
trowel and with saw-teeth edges. 

The beefsteak knife and fork are small 
and well adapted to the purpose. 

There are innumerable novelties for 
all and every purpose. There is the as- 
paragus-lifter with a handle like sugar- 
tongs and with blunt spade-like blades 
for serving the succulent vegetable. To 
obviate the inelegance of conveying the 
stalks to the mouth with the fingers, in- 
dividual asparagus-tongs are provided. 

Individual fish-knives are fac-similes 


in miniature of the large flat ones em 
ployed in helping the fish. 

Waftle-lifters are flat and broad and 
well fitted to their uses. 

Low broad shapes of Dutch and Nor- 
wegian design are the thing just now in 

itchers. 

Silver chafing-dishes come in great 
variety ; they are not profusely chased, 
but are rather deep and set upon silver 
tripods. The chafing-dish was never 
more popular than now, as it is a fad 
with epicures, who concoct all sorts of 
dainty messes, which they prefer to cook 
upon the table. Lobster’ la Newburg 
and Welsh rabbit are great favorites 
with people who are fond of midnight 
suppers and are easily prepared over a 
spirit lamp. 

Even the once humble kitchen skewer 
is made of silver in several sizes. 

Cracker-jars are of cut glass with sil- 
ver tops. 

By far the most striking novelty is 
the bon-bon server ; it consists of a very 
large round bowl of open-work silver 
and is almost as large as a small dish ; 
the handle is massive and curved so 
that when it is set upon the table the 
sweets do not spill out; it is easily 
passed about and is more convenient 
than the dish. 

Silver trays for holding bread have 
movable wood tops which are easily 
kept clean. 

Fish and roast-beef platters are set 
over pans of hot water to keep the meat 
hot. 

The latest souvenir spoon has the 
handle tipped with a diminutive silver 
foot ; this of course is dubbed Trilby. 

The Russian coffee-spoons have ele- 
gantly chased and enamelled handles, 
sometimes set with small turquoise. 

Very pretty are the flat-bowled Jap- 
anese spoons with the handle formed 
of the twisted stem and leaf of the lo- 
tus. 

The three Prince of Wales feathers 
form the decoration on the handles of 
bon-bon spoons. 

Flower souvenir spoons conveying a 
sentiment in the language of flowers are 
pretty. The most effective are tipped 
with enamelled heart’s-ease. 
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WOMEN UP TO DATE 


“Jenny June,” Mrs. J. ©. Croly, has 
gone abroad for the summer. Mrs. 
Croly is an Englishwoman by birth, 
but was early transplanted to American 
soil. She has a great penchant for or- 
ganizing women’s clubs, and when she 
is arrayed for a gala day, her bosom is 
almost covered with the badges of the 
various organizations of which she is a 
member and officer. First and fore- 
most is the blue enamelled “8S” of So- 
rosis, then the purple and golden circlet 
of the Woman’s Press Club, the brooch 
of the professional Woman’s League, 
and a number of others. 

A unique publication has just made 
its appearance. It is called the “Amer- 
ican Jewess,” and is conducted and 
owned by Mrs. Rosa Sonnenschein, a 
Vienna woman of beauty and brilliancy. 
This magazine is exclusively devoted to 
the interests of Jewish women, and is 
intended to stimulate their ambition 
in the various fields of enterprise. A 
spirit’ of progress has finally been 
aroused. Heretofore the Hebrew wo- 
men had been content to remain in com- 
parative inactivity. Now they have their 
own council of women, and are show- 
ing great executive ability in conduct- 
ing its affairs. 

Miss Dorothy Loomis is one of the 
most successful slum workers in New 
York. She and some other highly edu- 
cated women devote themselves to teach- 
ing the waifs of humanity how to keep 
themselves clean, to do housework, 
mending, and to solve the sanitary and 
économie problems the ignorance of 
which causes so much sickness and pov- 
erty in the thickly populated districts. 
A training in mathematics and other use- 
ful branches is added. There is also a 
kindergarten where the younger chil- 
dren are instructed and amused. An 
old Jewish synagogue is used for a 
school. 

Miss Jennie Taylor is the niece of 
Bishop Taylor, and is a successful den- 
tist in South Africa. The healing of 
bodily ills is a great incentive to em- 
brace Christianity, as no bills are ren- 
dered the converts. 

Miss Mary Proctor, daughter of the 


eminent astronomer, Richard Proctor, 
is fast gaining prestige as an astronom- 
ical lecturer. Miss Proctor’s friends 
predict that this young woman will 
make as famous a name for herself as 
did Maria Mitchell. In person she is 
small, with a girlish, slender figure, a 
serious and withal piquante face, and 
quiet, unobtrusive manners. Modesty 
is one of her predominant characteris- 
tics, yet when on the platform Miss 
Proctor is earnest, graceful, and unem- 
barrassed. 

A telescope party is the latest society 
fad, and as most of the swell people 
own beautiful suburban estates, is quite 
a practicable form of diversion. Miss 
Proctor has been engaged to conduct 
quite a number of these open-air par- 
ties, a position for which she is admira- 
bly equipped. 

A spacious lawn, a clear and balmy 
summer night, a fine telescope, and a 
lecturer who can discourse eloquently 
about the wonders of the firmament, are 
the necessary requirements. Society 
never took up such an instructive fad 
before, and an immense success is pre- 
dicted for these new al fresco entertain- 
ments. Chautauqua has invited Miss 
Mary Proctor to deliver a course of as- 
tronomical lectures at the summer col- 
lege. 
Mrs. Edward Addison Greely, one of 
the delegates from the Woman’s Press 
Club to Philadelphia, is a very progres- 
sive woman. She took a course of lect- 
ures at the Sorbonne, in Paris, and is 
the acting president of the Woman’s 
Legal Aid Society, during the absence 
of Mrs. Leonard Weber, and is a mem- 
ber of Sorosis, the Woman’s Press 
Club, and a number of other socie- 
ties. 

The other delegate is Miss Cynthia 
Westover, who won her journalistic 
spurs in the New York slums. She was 
so courageous and indefatigable in her 
reportorial work that she has been pro- 
moted to the editorship of the Woman’s 
page in the Recorder. Miss Westover 
is a woman of fine presence, excellent 
administrative ability, and is a good 
platform speaker. 





THE FEMININE SWEATER 


Tue return of the Jersey seems immi- 
nent, and the sweater seems an evolu- 
tion of the useful and elastic garment. 
The trouble about the sweater is its 
thickness, and it would seem impossible 
to adopt it except in rather cool weath- 
er. Men wear these convenient gar- 
ments at all seasons, and athletes declare 
that heavy woollen is necessary to pre- 
vent chilling. Women, as a rule, are 
not fond of thick and warm garments. 

However, many of the swell sports- 
women who are devoted to athletic 
amusements, such as yachting, cycling, 
rowing, golf, and tennis, have adopted 
the English sweater with effusion. A 
woman with a fine form shows up ex- 
tremely well in a sweater, which clings 
to the figure without a wrinkle. Gar- 
net, red, navy and royal blue, black, 
and cream are the favorite colors ; they 
are of several different weaves, some 
fancy and others plain and ribbed. 
They are put on over the head, and fasten 
with small bullet buttons on the shoul- 
der ; others are laced with a silken cord 
on one side; the most perfect fitting 
ones are ribbed like the top of a man’s 
hose for about the depth of five inches 
at the waist line; this adjusts them 
closely to the figure ; the sleeves at the 
wrists are treated in the same manner. 
The full-topped sleeve, which subscribes 
to the fashionable craze, is stylish but 
not sensible. For bicycling a large 
sleeve is not desirable, as it adds weight 
to the costume, catches the wind, and 
retards the speed of the rider. 

Although the sweater has its draw- 
backs, there are many arguments in its 
favor, and for boating, cycling, fishing, 
etc., it is eminently well adapted. The 
sweater has an air of jaunty indepen- 
dence, and is natty, becoming, and com- 
fortable. The athletic girls who are 
fond of wearing quasi-masculine gar- 
ments have adopted the sweater with 
effusion. Englishwomen are devoted to 
the sweater. It is safe to predict that 
the wearing of the Jersey will follow, 
than which no more delightful garment 
was ever invented. 


GODEY’S FASHIONS 


FOR THE HOUSEWIFE 


To remove fruit stains: Moisten the 
stained parts with hot water, and hold 
over powdered sulphur. An easy meth- 
od of removing small spots in linen or 
clothing caused by fruit is to light a 
common sulphur match and apply to the 
spot, having previously moistened it ; 
the spots will gradually disappear. 


TO REMOVE MILDEW 


Rvs well with common soap ; scrape 
some chalk and rub on the spots, then 
lay the clothing on the grass; keep 
moistening and the spots will disappear. 


GincHams, percales, and lawns to 
last must be carefully laundered. Soap 
should not be rubbed on them, but they 
should be washed in a lather into which 
a spoonful of ox-gall to a gallon of water 
is poured; the goods should be well 
soaked in it. A strong tea made of 
common hay will preserve the color of 
the gray grass-linens so much worn. 

The soiling of tan shoes has been a 
ereat drawback. Lemon has been used 
successfully to cleanse them, but it in- 
jures the leather. The very best thing 
to use is a cleaner which can be bought 
anywhere and is used for cleansing kid 
gloves. It is called the electric or 
magnetic cleaner, and a little of it rubbed 
on the shoe with a flannel instantly re- 
moves all traces of dirt. 


PARTICLES IN THE EYE 

As the summer is the season of travel, 
and accidents to the eye are apt to occur 
from dust and cinders, a simple remedy 
for removing foreign particles from the 
eye will be found useful. Oculists are 
not always procurable in small places, so 
it is well for the tourist to provide 
against accidents. A small package of 
flaxseed will be found useful. If cinders 
or dust render the eye painful, place a 
flaxseed under the lid of the eye and 
close it; the mucilage which exudes 
from the seed alleviates the irritation, 
and the objectionable particle is apt to 
attach itself to the gelatinous seed, so 
that when it is removed the cinder or 
dust comes away with it. 
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GODEY’S 


CURRENT COMMENT 


Tren years ago a woman who rode a 
bicycle, played golf, football, or who 
smoked a cigarette, was supposed to be 
without the pale of decent society. Now 
the most modest women in the land 
amuse themselves in this way, and inde- 
pendence has got to be such a feature of 
the new woman that no one dreams of 
finding it unwomanly. In Adelphi Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, many of the girls are 
experts at handball. This is excellent 
exercise and not such a rough-and-tum- 
ble game as football, which is engaging 
the attention of our English cousins. 
One cannot commend the taste of the 
latter, although there are several teams 
in America, one in California taking the 
lead. At several of the women’s col- 
leges football is played, but not before 
male spectators. 

A team of skilled female baseball 
players recently played a game against 
a male organization and got gloriously 
beaten. Served them right; for when 
women unsex themselves by engaging 
in such a sport, they should be made to 
feel that they cannot beat men at their 
own game. 

Photography is one of the favorite 
amusements of the royal family. Queen 
Victoria has a fad for photographs, and 
possesses a large collection of photo- 
graphs of eminent personages. Some 
of them date back to the time when 
Daguerre first made his discovery, and 
many of these ancient pictures are so 
indistinct as to look almost like badly 
developed spirit photographs. All of 
the varied gradations in such pictures 
are exhibited, down to the very latest 
improvements. The Queen is very fond 
of looking at her collection. 

The craze for military drills has ex- 
tended to the women’s colleges and 
schools, and to the astonishment of the 
boys the girls are winning the highest 
honors. At Fort Smith, Ark., a compet- 
itive drill was inaugurated between the 
rival male and female institutions of 
learning. To the dismay of the young 
men the girls proved themselves more 
perfect in military tactics and won the 
coveted prizes. The boys declared that 


if the girls had to fight instead of to 
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drill they would scream and run away. 
However, as running away is not con- 
fined to the female sex, these strictures 
may be ascribed to jealousy. 


FANS FOR THE FAIR 


« First be careful of your fan, 
Trust it not to youth or man,” 


says Oliver Wendell Holmes. It is a 
wise piece of advice, as these frail and 
fluttering objects are readily demolished 
in careless hands. Many of the quaint 
old styles have been revived in fans, 
noticeably the small painted ones of the 
Marie Antoinette period. 

Watteau shepherds and shepherdesses 
with powdered hair and silken garments 
are depicted upon these dainty objects. 
Gentlemen in pourpoint and knee- 
breeches forever swirk at coquettish 
court ladies in hoop and farthingale. 
The sticks of these fans are of ivory, 
tortoise shell or iridescent pearl etched 
or inlaid with a golden tracery. These 
elegant trifles were and still are often 
painted upon chicken skin, whicl. takes 
water color easily, and has a vellum-like 
surface suggestive of antiquity. Many 
of these exquisite fans are decorated by 
renowed French artists, most of whom 
are women. The signature of a distin- 
guished painter upon a fan enhances its 
value just as it does in a picture. 

“To paint the lily” is to add some- 
thing to what is already perfect in it- 
self ; lace painting may be likened to 
this. Sprays of flowers are painted upon 
lace, but more frequently medallions, 
or vignettes of silk or satin are inserted 
in the lace tops of fans. Heads of cele- 
brated beauties, sometimes framed in a 
rim of brilliants, or Cupids wearing gar- 
lands, are the favorite devices. 

Gauze fans, with a bold pattern of 
large-leaved poppies or roses, are ex- 
quisite in design and mounting; the 
shadowy, evanescent coloring is extreme- 
ly artistic. 

The Japanese fans are cheap, deli- 
cious in color, and show bold conven- 
tionalized designs of flowers and leaves. 
Black with gold is very effective ; the 
little pocket folding fans are especially 
liked, as they can be put in the pocket 
or hand-bag. They do not, however, 
give much air. 
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FOR LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING 


THE CHAFING-DISH 


For the summer months the chafing- 
dish is an immense convenience, and 
many things can be cooked with little 
trouble and without encountering the 
heat of the kitchen. A good silver or 
nickel-plated chafing-dish and a bottle 
of alcohol are the only appliances neces- 
sary. The chafing-dish may be used 
with advantage in a small flat, or even 
in a room, and the food can be cooked 
with expedition, economy, and ease. 
Meats, such as ham, beefsteaks, fish, 
shellfish, eggs, and cheese, may be deli- 
ciously prepared in the chafing-dish. 

For summer cottages the chafing- 
dish is extremely valuable, also for per- 
sons who are camping or travelling. 


CLAMS A LA BALTIMORE 


Procure twenty soft clams, and remove 
from the shell; put one tablespoonful 
of butter in the dish ; add a tablespoon- 
ful of chopped truffles, two tablespoon- 
fuls of sherry, one-fourth of a teaspoon- 
of pepper, and cook eight minutes with- 
out stirring. Mix one-half cupful of 
cream with the yolks of two eggs; add, 
but do not allow to boil, then serve. 


HAMBURGER STEAK 


Heat a lump of butter in the dish ; 
when hot, place the steak in the melted 
grease and cook until brown ; then turn 
over on the other side; after cooking 
place the meat on a hot platter and 
pour over it one spoonful of melted but- 
ter flavored with salt and pepper. 


TOMATO BISQUE SOUP 


is easily made in a saucepan over an 
alcohol lamp or a gas stove. Cook the 
tomatoes, whether fresh or canned, until 
thoroughly done ; then strain through 
a colander. Place over the fire again, 
adding a lump of butter. Salt and pep- 
per to taste ; put in a pinch of soda and 
pour in gradually a quart of boiling 
milk thickened with two tablespoonfuls 
of arrowroot or corn-starch; stir con- 
stantly until sufficiently thick and serve. 


FASHIONS 


CURLING FLUID 


Two ounces of common soap, cut up 
in three pints of alcohol until dissolved. 
Add essence of ambergris, and stir. 


FOR A SALLOW COMPLEXION 


Take one ounce each of sarsaparilla, 
spruce, hemlock, dandelion, burdock, 
and yellow dock, and boil half an hour 
in one gallon of water ; strain and add 
ten drops of oil of spruce and the same 
ofsassafras. When cold,add halfa pound 
of brown sugar and half a cup of yeast. 
Let it stand twelve hours in a covered 
jar, and bottle ; use this freely as an 
iced drink. 

A celebrated beauty, when asked how 
she kept her complexion so clear at an 
advanced age, declared that it had been 
her custom for years to keep a bit of 
root rhubarb in her pocket and bite off 
a small bit after each meal. This is a 
simple. and effective remedy for clear- 
ing the complexion. 
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“The Nation’s Favorite Stringed Instrument.” 


The Autoharp. 


“A Half Million Persons have learned to play the 
Autoharp without a teacher.’’— Easy To Pay. 


Prices Range from $1.50 to $150. 


_If you doubt your ability to play it, there is very 
little risk in trying one of the smaller instru- 
ments :—but it will surely please you. 


2b be bb ob bb bt 





Style 2 3-4, Price $5.00, Express paid. 


Can be returned and Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 


The chords are made for the player by a simple 
pressure of the finger upon the chord-bar, and a 
sweep of the strings with the other hand. To 

yractise is pleasure because no discord is possible. 

he magic words in connection with the Autoharp 
are, ‘‘ Easy to Play.”’ The tone is soft, sweet 
and pure, or strong, resonant and noble; and the 
instrument has wonderful possibilities under the 
touch of a skilful hand. 


Send for Illustrated Story, ‘‘ How the 
Autoharp Captured the Family.’’ 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Dept. N, 110 East 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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ESE MIS GCHANC-OUSKES 


At Exeter, N. H., we make the “ Exeter” 
Heating Apparatus for Steam and Hot Water 
in a line that covers every possible requirement. 
Here we simply make a prediction, viz.: 
If you contemplate the purchase of any such 

im apparatus—be it trifling or extensive—you will 
wactr in failing to first investigate what we 

m@ have to offer you. Our large illustrated Cata- 
Wm logue is yours for the mere asking. 


EXETER MACHINE WORKS, 
SALESROOMS, 3 OLIVER ST., BOSTON. 









Mention GODEY’S. 






The past 200 years have considerably modified 
* Exeter” heating systems. 
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A necessity for ce TOILET in warm weather is 
MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 





Jez Be sure to get ‘‘Mennen’s.’ 
Powwens Endorsed by highest Medical 
j upp ATED Authorities. A Skin Tonic. 
¥ Positively relieves Chafed Skin, Prickly 

Heat, Sunburn, etc. Cures Eczema and 
kindred troubles. Delightful after shaving. 
Makes the skin smooth and healthy, and 
beautifies the complexion. For Infants 
and Adults. fo or by mail, 
25 cents. Send for sample | 
@ (ame this paper). |FREE.| 

GERHARD ag co., 

Newark, N. 
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We guarantee the Weft of our make 
to be ALL Hair. 


: There are good imitations, but these i acta 
; can be detected by testing the weft. Hair when pulled is elastic, Fibre | 
’ } and Cotton will not stretch. 
Don’t condemn HAIR CLOTH because of the worthlessness of imita- f 
) tions and substitutes. Wear what is ught, cool, and resilient. HAIR i 


) CL OTH will not break or crush: imitations and substitutes will. 
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Ask your dealer for Ours. We do not sell at retail. 
‘COLSON CaO Seve SPOOR OOOO ORO ISCO aLnaey 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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New York. 
at Druggists. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet, 
FREE, each label. 


~ SER PHOSPHITES 


Restores vitality to the weakened functions of brain and 
body—/frevents nervous exhaustion. 
to all who over-use the brain; to delicate women; pale, 
undeveloped girls ; 
children, and for the weakness of advanced age. 


Vitalized Phosphites is prepared according to Prof. Percy’ . one from 
the ox-brain and wheat-germ, by 
Price, $1.00; sent 5 BN 

Be sure the 2 BR 


nursing mothers ; 


CROSBY’S COLD AND HAY-FEVER CURE.—The best remedy in existence. By mail, 50 cents. 


It is of special value 


weakly babes or 


25th St. 9 


56 
mail, Me not found 
On 


“ Vitalized ” is on 





EEF. A Deaf Man's Slate 


25 years I was almost totally deaf ; 
could not understand a word ; 
had to carry a slate so that peo- 

ple could “talk” to me. In one ee 
week after commencing Aer ial “ NV 
Medication I surprised my friends a 
by discarding the slate, I steadily improved, 
and now can hear the slightest noise and can 
understand conversation perfectly. 

Edward E. Williams, Lead, 8. Dak. 

Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 





To introduce this method and prove beyond 
doubt that it will cure Deafness, I will, for a 
short time, send medicines for three months’ 
treatment free. Address 


J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 


OVERMAN WHEEL C°.CHICOPEE FALLS-MASS. 





When writing advertisers you 
will confer a favor by mentioning 
that you saw the advertisement 
in GODEY’S MAGAZINE. 
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3 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


SORE EYE 











bell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers. Perfectly etaiean and 


0 AT A i Pimples, Freckles, Blackheads, Blotches, ore Ouy Pn 
0 K & g Redness and all facial blemishes positively curec Camp- 


the only genuine arsenic wafers made. By mail $1: 6 boxes $5. Depot, 218 Sixth Ave., New York. 





The Index to Volume CXXX 
GODEYS MAGAZINE. 


January to 


will be issued soon, and will be furnished to subscribers 


upon application. 


June, 1895, 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 











Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 
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THE RESCUE. 


A dramatic episode from the banks of the Congo. 








IFAR INE Keep your eye on 
fi EA vL : (a4 9 
Pearline “ads. 
Even if you use it already, you'll find 
_\ hints here and there that will greatly 
‘=? nelp you. And there isn’t a man, 
woman, or child but can be helped 


by Pearline. 
‘. All these advertisements are 








meant for the good of Pearline, 

of course—to show you the best 
and easiest and cheapest way of 
washing and cleaning, and to lead you to use it. But if they 
do, they will have helped you far more than they will have 
helped Pearline. You have move at stake. All the money 
you could bring to Pearline, by using it, wouldn’t be a drop 
in the bucket to the money you'd save by it. 


S Peddlers and some unscrupuious grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
en or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


; and if your grocer sends you —— in place of Pearline, be 
it Back honest—send it back, saline PYLE, New York. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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SEND 15 CENTS FOR THIS BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 








PUBLISHED BY THE 


ee INTERNATIONAL STEAMSHIP Co 
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The Popular Route a 


Between BOSTON, EASTERN IIAINE, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
and NOVA SCOTIA. 


J. B. COYLE, Manager, Portland, Me. E. A. WALDRON, General Agent, Boston. 











Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favur by mentioning GUDEY’S. 
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PREMIUM OFFER No. 3. 


Bull’s=-Eye Camera. 


This camera, with the Light-proof Film 
Cartridges, affords an entirely new method of 
taking pictures. The cartridges can be put in 
the camera, or removed from it, in dvoad day- 
light—no dark room required. 

The cartridges may be safely sent by mail to the factory or dealer, and 
pictures from them returned same way; or with developing and printing 
outfit, the pictures may be finished at home. 

The size of the regular Bull’s-Eye Camera is 5%x4}#x44 inches. It is 
leather covered and weighs 25 ounces. Will take pictures 3}x3}. 
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THE GODEY COMPANY offers one of these cameras to any one sending before 
September 1, 1895, twenty-five subscriptions to Godey’s Magazine, at $1.00 each. 


For further particulars, address 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


If All 
Were Experts 


At playing the pianoforte there would be 





no necessity for us to mention the follow- 
ing medium grade pianoforte pieces, but, 
as all pianoforte players are not experts, 


we take pleasure in calling their attention 
to them. 
La Petite Equestrienne Polka Williams 40 
Mizpah. (Morceauala Gavotte) Bonheur 60 
La Rosette. (Morceau Poetique) Bonieur 50 


Killicrankie. Danse Moderne Porteous 40 
Mazurka Irlandais Gilder 60 
The Dying Bird. Idyl Keller 50 
In the Foyer. Schottische Kline 50 
Told in the Twilight. Waltzes Chapin 50 
Ferdinand and Isabella March Tipton 40 


FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS. 


Descriptive circulars, catalogues, etc., sent free. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
62 & 64 Stanhope Street. 6 East 17th Street. 5 & 6 Washington Street. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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HAIR On ia FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 





—————— — 
— = GROWTH FUREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR 
DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 





and delighted with the results. 





>to destroy its growt 





NN “> __ LOCAL AND MOD 
>” GENERAL AGENTS 
WANTED. aa 


In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed, We pure hased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. 
stances, and so simple any one can use it. 


It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
It acts mildly but surely, and you will ~ surprised 
Apply for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 


It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used for a like purpose, one no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. 
growth be light, one -application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as the 4 ard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application, and without the slightest in aiet or unpleas- 
aunt feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODE L 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
which does away with shaving. 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to theskin, Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
- Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed 
from observation) on rece ipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. 
address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. 
_— ALWAYS MENTION YOUR e OUNTY AND THIS PAPER. (Cut is ome as it may not appear again.) 


IT CANNOT FAIL. the 


ENE SUPERUEDES E ROLYSIS.— 





It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 


Send money by letter, with your full 
Postage stamps received the same as 


NE MANUFACTURING CO,, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U, S. A, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 


You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery. es 


WE OFFER jt FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INJURY. 


EVERY. BOTTLE GUARANTEED 
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4 will start you free in 4 
mail order business 
that you can conduct 


privately in your own room and will . 

guarantee you $600 a year. En- ¢ 

close stamp. Cc. H. ROWAN, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 4 
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DIXON'S < “PENCILS 


ae 
GRAPHIT 
Are unequaled for wht tough points. 
Samples worth double the money for 16c. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible, Gen Jersey City, N. J. 
Mention GODEY 





The very best way to know whether 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap is as good as 
it is said to be is to ¢ry zt yourself. 
It can’t deceive you. Only be careful 
not to get an imitation. There area 
great many Electrics and Magnetics, 
all intended to deceive the public into 
supposing that they are Dobbins’ 
Electric, or just as good. We have 
made this since 1869. It is the orig- 
inal Electric, and is guaranteed to be 
worth four times as much as any other 
soap ever made. For washing any- 
thing, from the finest lace to the 
heaviest blanket, it is without a peer. 
Only follow directions. 


all that we say on the two wrap- 
pers around the soap. and then 


READ 
CAREFULLY fe er ton io teen use ane 


other soap than this, after having heard its own story, told 
you by your own test of it. 


DOBBINS SOAP M’F’G CoO., 
Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SAMPLES MAILED FOR 10 CENTS IN STAMPS. 


“Golden Chop” 
. Blend. 


ERE’S a new blend of Tea—all black—to 
which your attention is directed. Some 
people will not drink a blend of Tea that has 

any Green Tea in it whatever, although we our- 
selves believe that the little bit of Green Tea that 
we use in our great ** Caricol’’ Blend at 24e., 
or 5 pounds for One Dollar, is a considerable ad- 
vantage, both to the flavor, the aroma, and the 
strength. But you know there’s no accounting for 
taste, as the man said when he kissed his cow. So, 
to satisfy such drinkers of Tea as they who must 
have an All-Black Tea, we’ve placed on sale our 
Golden Chop Tea. It’s made up of good, sound 
Moning, Congou, toasty Formosa Oolongs, Japan 
Oolongs, and Foochow Oolongs, producing a rare 
blend witha rich, fragrant aroma, and a cup quality 
that you'll probably not match for less than 8oc. 

perlb. And our price will be 34. per Ib., or 5 lbs. 

for $1.50. Quality guaranteed every time. Now, 

let’s hear from you. 


Expressage, 10c. per pound extra, 
or 35c. on the 5-/6. package. 


Thomas Martindale & Co., 


TENTH AND MARKET STREETS, 





Mention GODEY’S—sure. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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PERSONAL 


contact night and morning with a cake of 


PPI9GH9RHO 
9 o Other is Just as Good. & 


a WooDBURYS = 


ey FacialSoap a 


Skin. DR THe 
Scalp g 
z Ginpeso 


a 
A PURE ANTISEPTIC Ss 
TOILET SOAP 


A Sample Cake of Facial Soap and a 132-pago book on Derma- 
tology and Beauty, illustrated; on Skin, Scalp, Nervous and Blood 





Diseases, their treatment and cure, sent sealed for 10 cts.; also > 
< Distigurements, like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, India Ink and Powder 
Marks, Scars, Pittings, Kedness of Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, & 
' # Freckles, Facial Development, Changing the Features, Shaping the [{ 4 
Le Ears, Nose, etc. Address all letters to = 
JOUN 1. WOODBURY DERWATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
127 West 42d Sireet, New York City. 
BRANCH ee ES FOR THE TREATMENT OF THE SKIN: " ; 
11 Winter Street, Bos Champlain Building, Chicago. . 
1218 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Union Trust Building, St. ot Loats. 


PPVHYPOGOBHS 


will do wonders for any complexion. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


1s prepared only under the auspices of the regular physicians at the great John H. Woodbury Dermato- 
logical Institute, 127 West Forty-second Street, New York, with branches in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and St. Louis. John H Woodbury has had over twenty years’ practical experience treating 
the Complexion, curing Skin Diseases, Facial Blemishes, and Featural Irregularities. If anybody knows 
what is good for the skin he ought to know. Woodbury’s Facial Soap is cleansing, healing, beautifying, 
fragrant, refreshing. Doctors recommend it for washing infants, and for ladies’ all-around use it is 
matchless, For sale everywhere. 


A sample cake and 132-page book, illustrated, on Dermatology and Beauty sent anywhere for 10 cents 
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Premium Offers. 
MRS. JOHN G. CARLISLE’S KENTUCKY COOK BOOK. 


Being a collection of recipes never before published. 





Collected by The work is dedicated to the women of Kentucky. It con. 
Mrs. JOHN G. CARLISLE, tains about 500 valuable cooking recipes. Printed on 
Mrs, WALTER Q. GRESHAM, the finest enamel paper, bound in white vellum stamped 
Mrs. GENERAL CROOK, in gold, with beautiful chrysanthemum design, edition 


de luxe, sold only by subscription at $2.50. 
Mrs. W. A. DUDLEY, . 


Mrs. GROVER CLEVELAND, 
and others. 


Having contracted with the publisher for a large edi- 
tion, The Godey Company offers the complete 
work, including a six moutlis’ trial subscription 
to GODEY’S MAGAZINE, for $1.00. The book and 

the magazine will be mailed, post-paid, to any address in the United States. 

Canada, or Mexico, without extra charge. 








FATHER STAFFORD. 
By ANTHONY HOPE, author of “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 


A Novel. Published in uniform edition with “The Prisoner of Zenda.” Contains 221 
pages, bound in buckram, gilt top. This work is duly copyrighted, and is destined to have 
a very large sale. One of the most important novels of the year was written by this 


author, and it may truly be said that he has achieved a greater success within the past year: 


than any author of the day. 


The Godey Company offers this book, together with GODEY’S MAGAZINE for six 
months, mailed, post-paid, to any address for $1.00. 


THE KING IN YELLOW, 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, author of “In the Quarter.” 





This work is uniform in size and style of binding with “Father Stafford.” Critics who have 
seen the advance proofs of this work pronounce it intensely interesting. It contains ove1 
300 pages. The author’s recent work, “In the Quarter,” brought forth reviews from five 
hundred American newspapers. His sketches and drawings of the past year have attracted 
the attention of the best artists of America, London, and Paris. 


The Godey Company offers this book, together with GODEY’S MAGAZINE for six 
months, mailed, post-paid, to any address for $1,00. 





We guarantee safe delivery and perfect satisfaction of each of the above works. 
Present subscribers desiring the three books may secure them by mail, post-paid, by sending $2. 2¢ 
for the three books and GopEy’s MAGAzINE for six months. The books and magazine may be sent to 


-various addresses on request. 


Money should be sent by post-office money order, express order, draft, or registered letter, made 
payable to 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 
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Linpen Broom Souvenir Booxter, 
+‘ How to Choose 


and ue PERFUMES” 


Interests and instructs in TOILET CULTURE, 
New edition for 1895 contains additional recipes 
I for care of complexion. Send 4 ects. postage 
5) UINDEN B BLOOM for booklet and FREE Sample Face Powder. 
F FOOTES JENKS One oz. Linden Bloom Perfume, 50 cents by 
| PEREUMERS mail, or of Druggists. 

eee 


= ml FOOTE & JENKS, Jackson, Micu. 











LADIES, If vou have superfluow 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove it easily 
and effectually without chemicals or instruments, 
Serre DEIHY be in plainsealed envelo 
PERRY, box 93, Oak Park, I 
bay you saw this in GODEY S MAGAZINE. 





RUBBER GOODS. -—Sezled particulars sent to 


marfried persons only. GEM CoO., Kansas City, Mo. 


a Lape 





without steam power can save 
time and money by using our 
onl and Hand -Power Machinery 
Send for Catalogues— 
A—Wood-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes. etc. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY. 
680 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


ARRICA ; Li 9 A he 


SO FAR THE BEB? 
dentifrice; pg ey ee ess—etfective. No soapy taste. 
trial will make jou its lasting friend. Substitutes are not ud 
youd.” All druggists or by mail 25c. C. H. Strong & Oo., Chicago. 





pubis wena rw 
. 
















Heavy Rolled Gold, filled. 
Square-cut Garnet in centre, 
and 12 Pearls in groups of 8 
on each square. By mail, 
79c. Illustrated Catalogues 
free. N. Y. SPECIALTY CO,, 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 











D* T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 






= 2 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckies, Moth 
R wp o— 2 Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and every 
me a> Bs blemish on beauty, and defies 
e “ Com} co detection, It has stood the test 
= rs ~ a of 43 years, and is so barmless 
= 3 S =a we taste it to be sure it is prop- 
oS = =" erly made. Accept no counter- 
= So feit of similar name. Dr. L. A. 

——eeal Sayre said to a lady of the 





haut-ton (a patient): “ 
ladies will use them, I recom- 
mend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of all the 
Skin preparations.”” For sale 
by all Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers in the U. S., 
Canadas, and Europe. 


Proprietor, 37 Great Jones St., 


As you 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, N. ¥ 





No Question About What They Do. 


Hard Hearing Made Easy 


< y simple, soft rubber devices. Safe 


RY yy 


Spies yh to wear, invisible, and comfortable. 
| pn May be returned if hearing is not im- 
=~. WHAT THEY: — proved. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Sound Discs, 
and What They Do.” 
H. A. WALES CO., 


655 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO. 


Dr ISANCTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
SHORTHAND Celebrated PERNIN 


method. Awarded 
Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 


Simplest and best in the 
world. Trial lesson FREE. For books and lessons by MAIL, 


ZS 


“ji in 
















lfaffiic oe YES 


SORE EYES 





write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit. Mich. 


CARBUTT’S 


Dry Plates and Films Cut Sizes) 





USED THE WORLD OVER AT ALL DEALERS, OR 
“SEND DIRECT TO FACTORY FOR PRICE LIST 


JOHN CARBUTT. KEYSTONE DRY PLATE WORKS, 


WAYNE JUNCTION. PIHLADELPHIA. 
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¢ 








Look For 
The Brand 





= {O00 00 


SHEARS, SCISSORS, RAZORS, &G. 


= HAND FORGED ran. THE cee STEEL HARDEN 
N WATER AND TEMPERED BY ‘NATURAL GAS. 








i TST ST 


M4 Re 










= Ask your hardware dealer for them. 









a It not obtainable send direct. 
= THE CLAUSS SHEAR CO., Fremont, Ohio. 
000 ‘AR! 060 S00 0) A RR Ct wr 


SINE 000 0 


q 
i 


SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


Mn 
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KING OF BICYCLES. 
LIGHT, STRONG, SPEEDY, HANDSOME. 





FOUR MODELS, $85 AND $100. 


Elegant 40-page catalogue for postage. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 


Factory and Main Office, 


Retail Salesroom, 
LAKE and HALSTED STs., CHICAGO, ILL. 280 WABASH AVENUE, 


Eastern Distributing and Sales Agents, 
THE C. F. GUYON CO., Ltd., 79 Reade Street and 97 Chambers Street, New York. 


Branches; San Francisco, Portland, Salt Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit, Toronto. 





Correspondents with advertisers wil) confer a favor by mentioning GODEY's, 











is always in the lead; 


or country pike. 


It’s a light, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The Stearns Bicycle 


look where you will—on 


road or track, up hill or down, on city pavement 


strong, graceful wheel—the 
mount of knowing wheelmen. 


Our catalogue is free. 


*“*THE YELLOW FELLOW.” 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., [lakers, 


TORONTO, ONTARIO. 








Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 


For Young Women and Girls. 38th year. Sept. 24th. $270. Five 
Graduating Courses and Preparatory. Twelve expert teachers. 
\rt, Music, Elocution, Stenog., Mod. Languages. Superior 


Illus. Catalogue. 
Fort Edward, New York. 


buildings and appointments. 


Jos. E. King, D.D. 
- HUBERT’S 


MALViNA GREAM 


For Beautifving the Complexion. 
Removes all Freckies, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles. and other imperfections. Not covering but remove 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness, ie or 4) at 


Srarajas iemTiyer tose] Pre i-Huber 


VjNA ICHTHYOL SOAP| 
Cents a Cakee 


Know Thyself By Knowing = = = 


BURRELLE. 


Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau reads all 
papers published, clipping therefrom all 
items of designated interest to clients. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, WESTERN UNION BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 


AT @ FOLKS ®@ 


asing “ANTI-CORPULENE PILLS” lose 15 Ibs: a 
month. Cause nosickness,contain no poison and never 

fail. Sold by Druggists everywhere or sent by mail. Par- 
ticnlars (sealed) 4c. WILCOX SPECIFIC CO. Phila. Pa, 


ES Dr ISAACTOMPSONS EYEWATER 































fafilicted with 


SORE EYES 


use 





Your 
Frocks 


are not complete 
ens with 


unless they are 


TRADE MARK. ’ 





®Ecistent? 


OM Dress 
Shields 
Waterproof and Odorless. 
CONTAIN NO RUBBER. 





> 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 25 cents for 
a sample pair to the Middlesex Mfg. Company, Omo 
Dress Shield Dept., 67 New Street, New York. 


e082 2202000008000 8 


= ete @ © 60428282828 28282828382828208388628289 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 





Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, and 
Throat and Lung Troubles. 


THIS IS WHAT THE 


PILLOW-INHALER 


does by its natural process of inhalation. 


Perfectly Safe and Comfortable. No Stomach- 
dosing, Douching or Snuffing. 


Send for circulars and testimonials, or call and see it. 
PLEASE MENTION GODEY’S WHEN WRITING. 
PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
i217 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GOI 0330 30000 ISTISSSISOOISI6GO805 
This Elegant 
‘New Rochester’ 

Nickel or Gilt 


Sewing 
Lamp 


without glassware, 

will be sent ex- 

press paid to 
an “ address 


“120 








Chimney and Shade 
sold everywhere, or we 
can supply 


We make 70 
ether styles of 
the famous 
‘New Roch- 
ester,’ (ow 

greatly improved.) 


The desideratum for a Summer Lamp; sufficient 
light with one-quarter the a iorger -“* 
ridgeport, Conn. 
oe Brass Co. so meray Stl NY. 
SEEDER ID ELE LE PPP PIPPI OSS OCS 
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MEN:WOMEN 


Taughtto make Crayon Portr:aits in spare hours at 
their homes by a new, copyrighted eee = any Meg Jearn- 
ing my AN $8 be ‘fur n shed work b e, by which 


ca EARN $8 TO $iG A WEEK. "end for 


H,. A, GRIPPs, German Artist, Tyrene, Pa. 








DOUBLE BICYCLES $15 

EECH LOADER = — Peng om — = 
where. fore you buy sen 

auteee: stamp for 60-page catalogue, 

$1.76 POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 

WATCHES 166 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 








LADIES DR. MURAT’S TONIC P|LL§ 


Stomach, Liver, Kidne 
Coupon 1 Box Free. 


Cures Nervous Headache, 
i and other ailments. Bets in the world. Ill. Book & 





THE 


MorsE BROUGHTON 


COMPANY, 


3 EAST 19TH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Crinoline and Paper Models of the latest and 
best original creations of the foremost artist-designers 


of Paris on exhibition at the showrooms cf our 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT, 


3 East roth Street. 


Send for sample of L’ArtT DE LA MODE. 


Opposite Arnold & Constable's. 














»R. MURAT MED. CO., Office 6, Cincinnati, 0. 
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HE 
—~ MOST 


EXACTING 





can be 


Satisfied 


at 


AMILTON 
iy 


Diesincer’s, 


132 
_S. roth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa., 








Sterling 
Silver, 

f {t; Cut Glass, 
mia 4 Fine Plate. 





A CONNOISSEUR 
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Deer Park 


OR 


Oakland. 


a 

















x>pchlacce 





PZ ONO 


On the Crest of the Alleghanies. 3,000 Feet Above Tide-Water. 


Season Opens June 22, 1895. 


HLT 


“These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit of the Alleghanies, and directly upon the main line of 
the Baltimore and Obio Railroad, have the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express train service both east and 
west, and are therefore readily accessible from all parts of the country. Ali Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at 
Deer Park and Oakland during the season. 

The houses and grounds are lighted by electricity. Turkish and Russian baths and large swimming pools are 
provided for ladies and gentleman, and suitable grounds for lawn tennis; there are bowling alleys and billiard 
rooms; fine riding and driving horses, carriages, mountain wagons, tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in 
short, all the necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health, or pleasure of patrons. 
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Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to location. 





2 oe © 2 2 ot 2S 2 2 oe @ 2 6 8 @ € 4.2 © 6.8 8 2 8.9.9 2. Fo. ©. 4.2.2 2 ¢ 2B 
A: communications should be addressed to GEORGE 





D. DESHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and Ohio Hotels, 
Cumberland, Md., up to June roth; after that date, 
Deer Park, Garrett County, Md. 
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.... The Land of the Rising Sun, 


IS BEST REACHED BY THE 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


AND THEIR MAGNIFICENT 


EMPRESS STEAMSHIPS 


Record, 14 Days = = = Yokohama to New York. 





Go before it becomes Europeanized. Full particulars as to Rates, 
Sailings, etc., from any agent of the Canadian Pacific Railway, or 
from 


E, V. SKINNER, General Eastern Agent, 353 Broadway, New York. 

C. E. McPHERSON, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, 197 Washington Street, Boston 
J. F. LEE, District Passenger Agent, 232 South Clark Street, Chicago. 

C. SHEEHY, District Passenger Agent, 11 Fort Street W., Detroit. 


D. McNICOLL, General Passenger Agent, 
MONTREAL. 


Ask for a copy of “ Westward to the Far East.’ _ _——__ 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GUDEY’s. 
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“AND MIND YOU!” 


“GOLDEN CHOP” TEA 


bee Tea is blended scientifically correct 

from North China Congous, Formosa 
and Foochow Oolongs, and Japan Oolongs. 
The object we had in view when we started 
to evolve this blend was to combine flavor 
and body, and at a popular price within the 





reach of all. Our efforts have been rewarded 


most bountifully with a success which has far 
exceeded our expectations, and now we ask 
YOU to try it. 

It isn’t worth a dollar a pound, but 
youll find it ‘hard to beat” at less than 80 
cents. Quality guaranteed. 

weowe 


Price, 34 Cents a Pound. Five Pound Lots, $7.50. 


Expressage, 10 cents per pound extra, or 35 cents on the 
five-pound package, to any point in the United States. 


THOMAS MARTINDALE & CO., 


Tenth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Agreeable 


AL 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated ’ 
drugs. <A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels ts the strongest fogs ee against 


Headaches, Racking Colds or VETS. 4 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing | 
and refreshing the system without weaken- | 
ing it. Permanently curing constipation | 
and tts effects. | 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
from objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians re- 
commend it. Millions 
have found itinvaluable. 












Manufactured by 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1 bottles. 

















Hot cross buns Hot cross Ou Our BRANDS 
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STILLBOURNE. 
DAVERIO A. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ROSABEL. 
SEMPER /DEM. 


EVON. 


ji se 
JILLBOURNE | HILLS 0: 


26 50.15 St 
PHItLADELPHtA. 





; wae AN 
Hot cross BUNS. hee 














THE Millbourne Mills flour is proverbial for strength and purity all over the Quaker City, near which 

it has been manufactured for over one hundred and thirty-five years.” The millers maintain a large 
bakery at their Philadelphia office, and make daily trials of their wares. The company are prepared to 
deliver this flour by the barrel at any railroad depot in the United States at closely competitive prices. 











Trow Directory, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY 
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Ton desire to be Stylish 


We will tell you how— 
Interline the Puffed Sleeves and 
Skirts of your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


FIBRECHAMOIS 


and your 
desire will 
be realized. 







Comes in 
three 
weights. 


NK ' 


™ 





Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 


endorsed by all leading modistes. 
Lining Counter— Leading Dry Goods Stores. 





Ivory 


























IVORY 


SOAP 


At all grocery stores east of the 
Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory 
Soap are sold; one that costs five cents 
a cake, and a larger size. The larger 
cake is the more convenient and eco- 
nomical for laundry and general house- 
hold use. If your Grocer is out of it, 
insist on his getting it for you. 








THE Proctor & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 





Is an old, thorough. 
ly tested 

ready- 0, 
cooked 
Food 
















Made © 
from <> 
selected S 
white winter 
wheat grown 
in the famous 


Genesee Valley. 


Originated by Dr. James C. Jack- 
son, founder of the world-renowned 
Jackson Sanatorium where it has 
been used as aregular article of diet 
for young and old, sick or well, for 
more than a quarter of a century. 
Unequalled for Dyspeptics and per- 
sons of sedentary habits. Best Gro- 
cers sell it. rite for pamphlet. 
Trial box, prepaid, 25c. Manufac- 
tured and sold under 4 registered 
trade-mark only by 


OUR HOME GRANULA CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 





















THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Si, 
NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upward. 


The great popularity the St. 
Denis has acquired can readily be 
traced to its unique location, its 
homelike atmosphere, the peculiar 
excellence of its cuisine and service, 


and its very moderate prices. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 




















Henry F. Miller. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 





Standard and 
Reliable 


PIANOS 


88a BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 





